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THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SACRED AND PROFANE 


HISTORY, HOLY AND COMMON DAYS, PLACES, ForMs, &c. 


Wuar is to be esteemed sacred and what profane? Is the 
distinction itself well founded? Are not all things, writings, days, 
places &c. sacred? These questions, and the like, the men of our 
day are continually asking. Before this searching scrutiny the 
writings of certain Fathers of the Church,’legends innumerable, 
with sundry Catechisms and Confessions of faith, have very much 
depreciated in value ; so far indeed has the matter gone, that those 
who are wont to look upon the dark side of things frequently 
lament, as if reverence had left us forever. A few thoughts, sug- 
gested by this state of things, may not then be out of place. 

And first, of History. The distinction, between sacred his- 
tory and profane, has been a “stone of stumbling” to many an 
inquiring theologian. A few have questioned the principle upon 
which the distinction is based ; many have seen reason for adopting 
very various opinions with regard to its application to the records 
of our race. Admitting that there are sacred histories, they have 
joined issue either among themselves, or with the straiter sect of 
their religion, upon the question,—what these histories are. Into 
this controversy it is not our present intention to embark. There 
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is however a point of view, from which we would for a moment 
contemplate the subject, which, if it do not admit us to the root 
and foundation of the matter, may still bring to light something 
important in itself, and worthy to be borne in mind in the present 
state of the main question. 

A hasty examination of the histories of our Old Testament will 
be sufficient to show, that the spirit in which they are compared 
differs entirely, not only in degree, but in kind, from that which 
dictated what are called the profane records of our race. To the 
authors of the former compositions God is really, and in truth, the 
Governor of the world. He is King among the nations, and the 
true Head of the state. His Providence overrules every event for 
good. He inspires all noble purposes, and nerves the strong arm 
which strives for their accomplishment. To these men what seems 
to many the wild uproar of human life is full of order and beauty, 
for the Spirit of the Lord moves upon the face of the dark chaos, 
overruling the mad energies of man, and compelling everything to 
work together in the production of a beautiful result. Open to 
any part of the Old Testament, and we find proofs, without number, 
of this assertion. ‘The Lord bronglit you up out of the house of 
Egypt.” “The Lord slew Sihon king of Heshbon, and Og king 
of Bashan.” “ The sword of the Lord and of Gideon” delivers 
the Israelites. ‘ Thus saith the Lord” is the continual burden. 
“ Hophni and Phineas are dead,” for they had sinned against the 
Lord. Saul is forsaken of God, and perishes miserably. David, 
the king, the representative of the nation sins, and the nation is 
punished. Hezekiah prays, and is cured ; he sins, and the punish- 
ment is announced. ‘The presence of the Lord illumines the page. 
In the light which surrounds him every action that is recorded 
shines out with a splendor and beauty, which nothing else can 
impart. The defeat of Saul, the king of a petty district, by a 
handful of marauders, and his subsequent death, might seem small 
matters of themselves, compared with the great events which 
history is continually recording ; but as related by the sacred histo- 
rian, they become at once deeply tragical. During the despairing 
interview between the monarch and the witch of Endor, we feel 
that we are in the presence of one forsaken of God. He that is 
against him is stronger than they that are for him. The light of 
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the Lord is extinguished in his soul, and the glory of the Lord rests 
no longer upon his tabernacle. One might go on multiplying 
instances innumerable, from the stories of great monarchs to that 
of simple Ruth ; but let these suffice. It is sufficient to say briefly, 
that in perusing these records we live always in the presence of 
the First Cause. 

Turn now to what are called profane histories, and how stands 
the case? Before, God acted; now, men act. “ Kings reign and 
princes decree judgment,” but not by God. Now, it is the sword 
of Gideon alone, that defends the weak. You may read page 
after page, chapter after chapter, and volume after volume, and 
after all it will be impossible to say, whether the author was an 
atheist or not. This is peculiarly the case in our day. We dwell 
in second causes. We acknowledge the Providence of God in 
our creeds, but forget to look for it in the affairs, and what we call 
* the accidents,” of life. 

There being then this difference between histories sacred and 
profane, would it not be well, while the question as to the nature 
of inspiration, and the extent of its application to the records 
of our race, is still pending, to give some attention to the crying 
want of inspiration, in writings which indeed do not lay any 
claim to this grace, but are not on that account te be allowed in the 
want of it after every sort? But it is said, “ the case of the Jews 
was peculiar.” Granted ; but nevertheless, as the Providence of 
God ruled their destinies in one way, and in a peculiar way, for a 
peculiar purpose, so the same Providence rules over the destinies 
of other nations and individuals ; not in general, but in particular ; 
not arbitrarily, but according to eternal principles ; and not partially, 
though for the time, for reasons which we cannot fathom, his favor 
is bestowed more abundantly upon some one nation or sect. Let 
us learn to recognize the hand of the Lord in all the deeds which 
history records,—in the battles fought upon the plains and in the 
mountain passes of Greece, for example, as well as those decided 
upon the beautiful fields of Judea,—let us believe that the Lord of 
hosts always mustereth the hosts for battle, that the wrath of man 
is made to praise him; and then, filled with this religious spirit, we 
shall be better fitted for engaging in the great questions to which 
we have referred. We shall not then mourn, if some things which 
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we have held sacred are reduced to the common level ; and we 
shall be contented to allow that some men have been peculiarly 
favored, if we find that all have been blessed far beyond their 
desert. If it were possible to prove, that no history can be called 
sacred “ par excellence,” we should then be obliged to retire upon 
the broader proposition, that all history is in a certain sense sacred, 
inasmuch as it is the record of God’s dealings with man. Before 
then we attempt to establish any part of the former postulate, let 
us be sure that no doubt remains concerning the latter. We do 
not recommend turning histories into sermons, we would not have 
every imperfect and sinful, every rash and foolish action of man 
referred to the Deity, we would not take away one iota from human 
responsibility ; but we would have men awake to discern the finger 
of God, and anxious to make known their discoveries on all fit 
occasions. We would have histories, which shall breathe forth a 
religious spirit, which shall aim to cultivate the religious nature, as 
well as to strengthen the intellect and add to the worldly wisdom 
of the race. 

It will be seen, that the method which has been suggested 
will apply equally well to the other questions that come up in this 
connexion. Many persons object to distinguishing any profession 
as sacred, to setting apart any day as particularly holy, to appro- 
priating any place, or forms, to the service of religion. They say 
all professions, days, places, forms are alike sacred, if so be that 
the Spirit of God moves in them. ‘To all such, in the spirit of the 
method above presented, one is urged to say, If such indeed be the 
case, it remains only that we should sanctify every day, and every 
occupation,—not call it sacred, but make it such. ‘That this is 
not the state of things at present, everyone must allow. 

Let every man do his work as the servant of the Lord, let 
every place be esteemed the gate of heaven, let every action be 
an act of worship, and so every form of action become sacred ; and 
when things have been brought thus far, let us see whether what 
we now guard asa sacred treasure has become a “ holy of holies,” 
or is only one among many caskets of jewels. Meanwhile, we 
shall do well to take diligent heed, lest we lose what we already 
possess, and gain nothing in its stead; and what is worse, lest in 
this way we lose the only instruments by which we can hope to 
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make further acquisitions. Some men, for instance, are fond of 
urging in defence of their neglect of the Sabbath, “ that all days 
are holy.” But are all days holy to those who make this plea? 
If they are not, in giving up the holy day, they give up all holy 
days. All days become alike, but they do not become holy. Give 
men that spirit which puts all things upon a level, give them to see 
God in every thing, to live in Him, and then we will look at the 
question of the expediency of rites and ceremonies,-—perhaps we may 
consent to abandon their use. But while we are building our 
Spiritual temples, let us not boast ourselves as though they were 
already built; let us use the means which God has given us, until 
by their faithful employment we shall be fitted for higher methods. 
R. E. 
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For every one shall be salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted 
with fire. 


In order to arrive at the true meaning of this difficult passage, 
it will be necessary to consider some of the various expositions 
that have been given of it. 

Its connection will be perceived by going back to the 32d verse. 
The disciples had disputed about precedence, and Jesus, both by 
precept and by the act of placing a child in the midst of them, gave 
them a lesson of humility and mutual concession. John was natu- 
rally led, in the course of this conversation, to mention a man whom 
he had seen casting out devils in the name of Jesus, and who followed 
not them, thus showing that they had rivals out of their own number, 
as well as competitions among themselves. Jesus then pursues the 
former train of remark, by condemning offences against the little 
ones, that is, any course of conduct tending to alienate the humbler 
members of their society from the Gospel, and inculcated the 
suppression of the proud and selfish feelings which might produce 
this effect, by the injunction, thrice repeated under various forms, 
to cut off a limb or pluck out an eye that might be a cause of sin ; 
“ for it is better for thee,” he says, “ to enter into the kingdom of 
6* 
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God with one eye, than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire ; 
where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” Then 
follow the words under consideration ; and the passage concludes 
thus, “ Salt is good ; but if the salt have lost its saltness, wherewith 
will ye season it? Have salt in yourselves, and have peace with 
one another.” ‘The last words show that the whole discourse has 
some relation to the maintenance of concord among the disciples. 

** Every one shall be salted with fire” is an unqualified assertion, 
which must necessarily be limited, as such expressions frequently 
are, both in the New Testament and all other writings, by the 
connection in which it stands. What the limitation is in this 
instance, must be determined by the explanation of the passage 
that is finally adopted. 

One explanation is, that ‘ every one” means—all who, according 
to what had just been said, have exposed themselves to punishment, 
by not overcoming the evil propensities, dear as a right hand or 
eye, that led them into sin; that to be “ salted with fire” was a 
common form of expression which meant simply—to be burned ; 
that “‘ every sacrifice ” signifies—holy persons, who present their 
** bodies living sacrifices ;” that the salt with which they are salted 
is divine wisdom, (see Colossians iv. 6.) ; and that the whole pas- 
sage may be thus paraphrased,—All who refuse to practise the 
self denial just enjoined shall receive the punishment described, 
(whatever that punishment, in its nature or duration, may be 
supposed to be,) but others shall be seasoned with the salt of 
heavenly wisdom, and be made by it uncorrupt and holy as a 
sacrifice. 

It is objected to this explanation, so far as relates to the first 
clause, that the assumption on which it is founded, namely, that 
“to be salted with fire” was a customary form of expression sig- 
nifying to be burned, cannot be proved. I believe this objection 
to be just, and that the true meaning of the passage is to be sought 
elsewhere. 

Another explanation supposes, that the phrase to be “ salted with 
fire” was not a customary form of expression, and that in using it 
our Lord had a peculiar meaning, namely, that the fires with which 
the wicked will be punished will not, like common fire, consume 
them, but, like salt, preserve them, and thus keep them in being, 
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for the endurance of everlasting torments. This interpretation 
will be perfectly satisfactory to those who believe that the future 
punishment of the wicked will consist of torments by material 
flames, but will give no satisfaction to any others. 

A third explanation supposes, that by the use of this peculiar 
language Jesus hints that the punishment of the future life will 
be corrective ; that those who have not endeavoured by self-denial 
to free themselves from corruption in the present life will hereafter 
be purified, as with salt, by the fire of suffering, whilst those who 
in this world have been kept pure by the seasoning of heavenly 
wisdom will need no such fearful purgation. The objection to this 
interpretation is, that Jesus has nowhere expressly asserted the 
remedial nature of future punishment, and it seems improbable 
that the only intimation of so important an idea should be given in 
one of the obscurest passages in the Gospels. 

The account of this passage which appears to me the most 
probable is, that it was not uttered by our Lord in the connection 
in which it here stands, but on some other occasion, and was 
inserted in this place in consequence of some relation which the 
Evangelist conceived it to bear to the subject of discourse. It 
appears evident, from a close examination of the Gospels, that their 
authors not unfrequently did thus. It is natural to suppose, that 
many of the weighty and pointed sayings of Jesus would be deeply 
fixed in the memories of his hearers, though the precise time and 
connection in which they were pronounced might not be remembered; 
and that, with a view of preserving them, they should be inserted 
in his discourses at the places which seemed to the writers most 
appropriate. This is especially the case with Luke, who, like 
Mark, was not a personal follower of Jesus.* In a case of this 
kind two questions are to be considered ; first, what is the meaning 
of the passage itself? and then, what was the association in the 
mind of the writer, which led him to insert it in the place in which 
it is found? In answer to the first question, it is supposed that our 
Lord, on some occasion, when predicting to his disciples, as he 
repeatedly did, the sufferings they were to endure as missionaries 

* A full and interesting discussion of this subject will be found in 


Norton's “Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels,’ Volume I. Notes, 
p- clxxxvi. 
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of the Gospel, told them that by such trials (which are very com- 
monly spoken of in Scripture under the similitude of fire) they 
would be purified, seasoned, prepared, as by salt, even as every 
sacrifice is salted with salt ; for, according to this interpretation, the 
last clause is merely a comparison, and the original of the conjunc- 
tion “ and ” is rendered as, as it properly may be. “ Every one,” 
means—all you, my disciples. It has been ingeniously suggested, 
that these words might very naturally have been spoken between 
the 33d and 34th verses of the xivth Chapter of Luke:—* Whoso- 
ever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot 
be my disciple.” For every one of you must be purified and sea- 
soned, as with salt, by the fire of affliction. “ Salt is good, but if 
the salt have lost its savour wherewith shall it be seasoned ?” 

Supposing this to be the meaning of the verse, how was the Evan- 
gelist led to its insertion in this place? Consider again, in reference 
to this inquiry, the tenor of the whole passage. Jesus was incul- 
cating love, unanimity, forbearance, and had spoken of the self- 
denial necessary to maintain them; and then, (passing for the 
present over the verse under consideration,) he may be understood 
in the 50th verse to say thus to them :—Remember you are the salt 
of the earth, with you is the divine truth which is to save the world 
from corruption. This salt is good, but if it lose its saltness, (as it 
will, if you suffer evil passions to spring up among you,) how can 
it be restored? ‘The hope of the world would be gone. Retain 
this savour of divine wisdom, and be at peace with one another.— 
He had been speaking of temptations, and the sentence in question 
speaks of trials, which are but a slight modification of the same 
general idea. He was about to speak of the disciples as salt, and 
this sentence speaks of them as salted by the sufferings they were 
to undergo. And the writer was probably too fully possessed with 
the meaning of the words, to anticipate the difficulty which a reader 
in a distant age might find, in the circumstance that the fire spoken 
of in the 48th verse is the fire of future punishment, and that 
spoken of in the 49th verse the fire of earthly trial. 
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ENCOURAGEMENTS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


A SERMON, BY REV. ARTEMAS B. MUZZEY. 


Romans vii. 23. All things work together fur good to them that love God. 


In contemplating the Christian life with reference to our personal 
choice, we are prone to dwell too much on its difficulties and dis- 
couragements. Instead of conceiving that from the time we should 
devote ourselves heartily to it all things would work together for 
our good, we think all would then become, as it were, evil. A 
gloom would steal on our spirits; we should be debarred from all 
real enjoyment ; privation, constraint and darkness would be our 
portion to the end of our days. One thing alone would be good in 
our whole earthly pilgrimage ; and that not present, not immedi- 
ate, but the distant and dim prospect of being happy in our death. 

Now all this is wrong. It argues an entire misconception of the 
nature of religion, and of our own nature and true destination. 
The balance of encouragements is not on the side of the worldly, 
thoughtless, and irreligious life, but on the opposite side. It is not 
one circumstance alone, but every circumstance,—all that bears on 
the question, which invites and allures us to the path of godliness. 
Let us spend a short time in enumerating some of the encourage- 
ments of the Christian life. 

1. Conscience, instead of thwarting the Christian’s purposes and 
giving him habitual pain, becomes, so far as he isa follower of Christ, 
a welcome friend. No sooner does one awaken to spiritual life, 
and commence the pursuit of heavenly objects, than this inward light 
begins to shed peace through his bosom. Every unprejudiced mind, 
that examines and reflects upon our relations to God, perceives that 
we ought to love Him supremely. The duty is seen and ac- 
knowledged. It becomes so clear, that we cannot neglect it without 
self-condemnation. Often shall we experience the most bitter 
sufferings at the thought of abusing such goodness and despising 
such forbearance ; or if conscience speak less powerfully than this, 
it will still rebuke us ; and who does not know that its very whisper, 
daily and hourly repeated, is enough to poison the fountains of 
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happiness ? We cannot disregard its authority even in trivial offen- 
ces, without a degree of pain which accumulates in time to a 
fearful amount. How much of each day’s inward unhappiness 
springs from the remonstrances of this sacred monitor. We are 
irritated and harassed and wearied by its voice, and are perhaps 
all unconscious whence our trouble proceeds. 

But religion, the Christian life, strikes at once at the root 
of these sufferings. Precisely so far as we live to God, seek and 
study and obey his will, conscience becomes a source of pleasure. 
It no longer reproves our accustomed conduct nor wages war with 
our affections. That startling question, ‘* How canst thou do this 
great wickedness ?” is less and less frequently heard. The man of 
true piety has still his faults. And he feels and mourns them. 
But his ruling principle is correct. He can testify before Heaven 
and before his own heart, that the strongest wish of that heart is to 
be transformed into the image of Jesus, and that his leading aim 
and endeavor are to that great object. And is not this for 
his good? Is it not an occasion for the divinest joy, to have such 
an ally, friend, and companion as an approving conscience ? 

2. This renders the present life—our second topic—a scene 
of happiness to the servant of God. It was no vain language, 
when Paul assured his Corinthian converts, “ all things were theirs, 
whether they be the world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come.” Piety brings peace to the soul of its possessor, 
and that gives a cheerful aspect to all things around. Every law 
of Christianity, whether it concern our duty to our neighbour, and 
require us to love and forgive and bless him, or to ourselves, and 
bid us be temperate, restrain the appetites, and control sinful de- 
sires, tends to our earthly welfare. Vice disorders the body, 
deranges the mental functions, and fills one with gloom and weari- 
ness of spirit. It pollutes the social and domestic affections, 
changing that which should be our highest temporal enjoyment 
into a means of alienation and misery. So that pure, practical 
religion confers innumerable advantages upon him who re- 
ceives and walks by its rule. The pleasures of sin are false 
and delusive, specious to the eye, but bitter to the taste. The 
Christian can partake in every innocent indulgence, and by his 
very moderation increase the amount even of his sensitive happi- 
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ness. And how is that happiness exalted, what a new relish is 
given to every harmless pleasure, by that delightful sentiment, “ My 
Father bestows them all !” 

3. Be encouraged, again, to make the Christian life your choice 
by the cheering thought, that your triais will then all work together 
for your good. ‘Man is born unto trouble.” Our lot is cast in a 
world of vicissitudes, where light is often succeeded by darkness, 
and bright hopes seem but the heralds of change and disappoint- 
ment. And this is the common lot of mortality. No one can 
escape sorrow and suffering. But they are not irremediable. The 
kind Author of nature, he who made these hearts susceptible of 
grief and pain, has provided for them an adequate solace. It is 
found in religious faith. Let the love of God be enthroned within 
us, and what was before all mystery becomes illuminated, often 
beautifully intelligible. It isa bitter moment when we stand by the 
open grave of the early lost. To sce youth, full of hope and full 
of promise, suddenly arrested by ruthless disease, the cheek 
blanched, the form emaciated, and as if with the swiftness of thought, 
life extinct, and the marble form placed in the cold earth at our 
fect —alas, what but religion can educe good from a scene like 
this? Yet piety, an affectionate trust in God, has this divine 
power. That can pierce the awful gloom of death. [It can, for it 
does, not only reconcile the mourner to the parting as it were of 
life from life, but teach us that the object we loved is not dead but 
liveth,—yes, liveth in a cloudless world, and is at rest from the 
labors and pangs and tears of earth. We can therefore still love 
the losi, and feel that they love us. That affection is refined from 
sin, and seems to give us a foreiaste of the pure bond that 
shall hereafier unite our angel hearts. Is not this an encour- 
agement to the pursuit of religion? Is there a soul, in this 
chequered scene, that will not embrace so glorious a possession ? 
Youth, do not cast it from you; for you will yet need its sustain- 
ing arm. Ye prospered and happy, ye whose homes are now filled 
with the loved and the joyous, do not cast it from you; forget 
not that the fashion of this world passeth away. And when the 
evil day shall overtake you, what a blessed thing will it be to you, 
if out of that over which others sorrow in a hopeless despondency 
you can extract a theme of profit. Should you then be found in 
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the spirit of Christ, every trial, every suffering, will be a new tie to 
him, and a fresh earnest of the glory you shall share with him in 
everlasting mansions. 

4. The Christian is delivered by his faith from the power of 
temptation. We are all exposed to sin, and all yield more or 
less frequently to its seductive power. We all moreover desire 
some way of escape from its snares. There is no man, be he 
hardened as he may, that has not his moments of contrition, and 
that does not then feel what a burden he is daily bearing in his 
breast. Now the Christian religion was designed expressly to 
relieve these sufferings. Jesus does not indeed remove every 
temptation from our path, and leave nothing difficult before us. 
But he substitutes an “easy yoke” for the hard and galling yoke 
of sin; he lays on us a “light burden” in place of the grievous 
load of a guilty conscience. 

And what a gain do we make by this exchange. He who 
is the servant of sin, finds every thing in his course dark and 
discouraging. All the pleasure he can take is in the passing 
hour of each criminal indulgence. The review of his trespasses 
is always painful. And then he reflects on his growing danger. 
For nothing is more sure than that vice is a despotic master. If 
you yield to a great temptation to-day, you will be conquered by a 
less one tomorrow. Evil habits impose inevitable bondage. They 
fasten on us chains, which become more and more rivetted. But 
religion leads us in a directly opposite course. The longer you 
pursue that, the less are you burdened and oppressed. As you 
make progress in the service of Christ, your appetites are more 
easily controlled, your passions are less violent and unmanageable. 
You find cause for fewer struggles with yourself, than you did 
when sin and the world were supreme within you. You look back 
on former follies and wonder how they could ensnare you as they 
did. Many things, which once tempted you grievously, have not 
now the least influence on your virtuous principles. 

5. Another motive for a iife of piety may be drawn from the 
fact, that such a life introduces us to fellowship with the best of our 
race, and with all good beings throughout the universe. You look 
upon the man who is vitally and practically religious with a 
deep respect. You feel that there is one, who is answering the 
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great object of his being. And you cannot but wish that you 
were as: worthy as he is, that your character was in all respects as 
pure, upright, and commendable, as his. But you feel that he is 
elevated far above you, and that there is little sympathy between 
his thoughts and feelings and your own. You earnestly wish it were 
otherwise. This desire is laudable; for next to the consciousness 
of the approbation of God, there is nothing to be so devoutly 
prized as the fellowship of the truly good. It gives wings to the 
languid spirit, and an almost divine energy to one’s best principles. 
To feel that such men regard our lives with complacency, that 
there is a sympathetic cord in their hearts vibrating to every emo- 
tion we feel,—this is indeed happiness. And it is within the reach 
of every individual who hears me. There is not in the wide 
world a man so pure, that he will not receive, aye welcome, 
you to his bosom confidence, when he believes the love of God is 
your ruling sentiment. No, nor will I stop here. There is not a 
saint in heaven, there is not a glorified angel, that would not rejoice, 
should a sinner—one who may at this moment feel himself such— 
repent of his sins, and lift up his soul to that blessed world. “ The 
Apostles’ glorious company, the noble army of martyrs,” all the 
bright spirits that congregate there, would hail such an event with 
joy and gratitude. And Jesus, who lived and toiled and bled for 
this very purpose, Jesus, the Son of God, admits to his fellowship 
the humblest of earth’s children who walks in “ newness of life.” 
6. Nor is this all. He whose heart is devoted to spiritual objects 
is walking in the light of His countenance whose “favor is life,” and 
whose * loving kindness is better than life.” While we continue in 
sin, our hopes and affections are low and earthly. We are sensible 
of being estranged from the Holiest and Best of beings. Like the 
dissatisfied prodigal, we have left our Father, and journeyed intoa 
far country, and are wasting our substance,— yes, the substance of 
an immortal soul,—* in riotous living.” A worldly minded man 
is alienated from the Divine presence. He receives no inward 
assistance from on high ; and often is the conviction forced on his 
mind, that to live without God in the world is a dreary solitude. 
It is, to feel that the noblest joys of the purest spirits in the universe 
are not for us,—that we have chosen, and are daily pursuing, a path 
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on which the unutterable love of God shines but to make the dark- 
ness of our own hearts visible. 

Reverse now this picture. Suppose that we returned this deep 
affection, that we loved, instead of feeling cold toward that blessed 
Being. Would not life wear a new aspect to us? Nothing 
so awakens the kind emotions of the heart, as to feel that we 
are the object of another’s love. What then must be his sensations, 
who feels that he is the object of an Infinite Love! Must not deep 
call unto deep withinhim? Yes. From the unfathomed depths of 
a human soul—from springs never yet reached by mortal things— 
there must gush up floods of tenderness. Oh! if we could but esti- 
mate the goodness of God toward us—if we could but realize his 
boundless interest in our virtue and peace, the holy Sabbath would 
not have hours enough for our grateful songs. These walls, raised 
by man’s skill, would be too narrow for our upsoaring spirits. Not 
only should we delight in these services—not only should we speed 
our way to the domes 


‘¢ Where crumbling arch and column 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hand ; 

But to that fane, most Catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned ; 

To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchiless lamps the sun and moon supply, 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 

Its dome the sky.” 


Will you not love this Being ? Where shall I turn for arguments, 
for persuasives to the Christian course, if these shall fail ? 

Yet this is not all. 

7. Do you ask for more encouragements and higher incentives 
and fairer prospects than these ? Look then tothe future. Should 
you still believe that sin has pleasures on earth beyond all that piety 
can promise, it must be acknowledged that earth will exhaust those 
pleasures. Sensuality, profaneness, avarice, falsehood, the carnal 
mind, these could find no joy in heaven. But religion can. Con- 
tend, if you please, that the Christian’s lot is all toil and trial below. 
Compress all the privations and crosses you can into these three score 
years and ten ;—when their sands have run out, the record of trouble 
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isclosed. If I took your view,I should still say, in the lament of a 
Persian, that “ like a reed torn from its native bank, or like wax sepa- 
rated from its delicious honey, the soul of man bewails its disunion 
with melancholy music, waiting passionately for the hour of death, 
as a disengagement from earthly trammels, and the means of 
returning to its only Beloved.” That anticipation were enough. 
The assured prospect of eternal bliss,—what tongue can express, 
what soul can comprehend, the fulness of such riches. The 
traveller long parted from home counts every labor but light, as it 
brings him nearer to that one loved spot. Christian pilgrim! 
thou then canst never faint nor fail by the way. Let the wicked 
man prosper, let him be clothed in purple and fare sumptuously, 
while thou art doomed to want ;—thy evil things are few; thy 
good things, laid up in that safe store-house—they indeed are many. 
And bright are they all; and soon shalt thou possess them ; and 
thine shall they be forever. 

What a theme has now engaged our thoughts. We have found 
that which with a divine alchemy can turn all things to spiritual 
gold. Love God, and let what may befall you, it cannot prove to 
your final injury. Let the main-spring of this mighty machine be 
sound and strong, and all cther parts will work together, and its 
great purpose be triumphantly accomplished. Without piety man is 
a disordered, jarring, disquieted creature. Many things operate 
against him. Conscience disturbs his daily peace. Every trial he 
counts a loss, and a vexation, and a weariness of spirit. And tempta- 
tion, like a burning sun, scorches and withers the life that is in him. 
He looks on the best of his race and feels that he cannot appreciate 
and sympathize with, and enjoy, their society. Angels, Jesus, the 
Eternal Father himself,—these are not his chosen friends. He can- 
not relish their presence and pursuits. 

Oh! then seek religion. Listen to its animating tones. If you 
live for riches, you may heap them up to the utmost bound of your 
wishes ; but they will not be everything to you. Trouble, disap- 
pointments, cares and sorrows, wait on the wealthiest of mortals. 
If you live for fame, for distinction and praise, they will not make 
all go well with you. If your heart is bound up in domestic toils, 
and your highest wish is to feed and clothe your family ; that done, 
there may be much still wanting, much you would fain alter and 
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improve in your lot. But, my friends, be religious ; cherish, by 
meditation, by holy books, and holier prayer, by forsaking vicious 
companions and seeking the pure and exemplary,—cherish the love 
of God in your heart, and then all things will work together for 
your good. You may pass through life unknown, and yet you shall 
be well known; you may be sorrowful, yet you shall always 
rejoice; you may be poor, having nothing, and yet you shall 
possess all things. Yes! Be they things present, or things to come ; 
belong they to life or death, to earth or heaven; all true good 
shall then be unchangeably yours. 





HYMN. 


God of the suffering, sick, and worn! 
When on the weary couch we lie, 

In anguish leave us not forlorn, 

But hear us when to Thee we cry. 


God of the broken, bleeding heart! 
Thou who dost touch the harden’d soul, 
Teach us to bear the wholesome smart 
And turn to that which can console. 


God of the prosperous and the gay! 

If we grow thoughtless, proud, or vain, 
Oh! turn not thou in wrath away, 

But !ead us to thy paths again. 


God of the Heathen! send thy light 
Abroad from Zion’s holy hill ; 

Far let it stream athwart the night 
O’er fairest regions brooding still. 


God of the sinner! him who mocks 
Thy name, thy faith, thy holy word, 
And scorns the faith that word unijocks, 
In merey judge him, gracious Lord! 


























Tue anniversary sermon before the British and Foreign Unita- 
rian Association was preached last June by Rev. Mr. Bache of 
Birmingham, who chose for his subject— The essential union of 
Christian integrity and charity,” and took for his text the appropri- 
ate words of the apostle in Ephesians iv. 15—* Speaking the truth 
He introduces his subject by a description of two opposite 
classes of men, whose respective errors are clearly exhibited. 






INTEGRITY AND CHARITY. 


And oh! thou God of spotless hearts ! 
Thou who delightest in the pure ! 
Support the faith thy word imparts, 
Till earth and sense no more allure. 





#e* 


SILENT EXPRESSION. 


Whiy trust to words ? Oh! words are nought 
When fullest swells the throbbing breast ; 

A thousand, thousand things there are 

That cannot be by words express’d. 


The holy glow of gratitude, 

The bitterness of penitence, 

The love of aught that’s fair or pure, 
Or grief for parted excellence ;— 


One cordial grasp,—one bursting sigh,— 
Oue speaking glance,—one sob half-chok’d, 
Tell more of these than all the words 
Wherein man’s thoughts were ever cloak’d. 


And oh, Devotion! at thy shrine 

One thought sent upward from the heart 
Is worth a thousand utter’d prayers, 
Wherein the spirit hath no part. 
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“There are many persons who put themselves always promi- 
nently forward as the champions of truth. They think that the 
particular opinions or principles which they include under that 
general term are always to be forced upon the attention, and, if 
possible, upon the reception, of those with whom they have inter- 
course ; they even make the reception of them the condition of 
general acquaintance and of benevolent cooperation ; they thus by 
degrees contract the range of their social interests, seclude them- 
selves from those who entertain different opinions, and as a 
consequence incur the guilt, not only of many specific breaches of 
Christian charity, but farther, of that constant, that wide-spreading 
and irreparable breach of it, which the very fact of a merely sec- 
tarian intercourse being voluntarily chosen and maintained continu- 
ally involves. A man of this class is generally so thoroughly 
persuaded of the truth of his own opinions and of their supreme 
importance, that he will not make the smallest allowance for any 
probable admixture of error in what he deems truth himself, or of 
truth in what he opposes as error in others: neither, again, will he 
permit himself for a moment to reflect whether the many, and 
perchance the most immediately practical, views in which he agrees 
with others, may not afford a solid and extensive basis of union and 
co-operation with them, which his comparatively abstracted and 
infrequent differences need not endanger, still less destroy. Now 
a person who cherishes this temper and habit of mind is in the 
greatest danger of proving himself, ere long, no less a foe to the 
truth which he espouses, than to the charity which he repudiates : 
for, unless it may be assumed that all important truth is comprised 
in a few dogmatical propositions, unless it may be still farther 
assumed that even these propositions may be so clearly and accu- 
rately and completely laid down as to preclude the possibility of 
error in the enunciation and in the reception of them, it is very 
evident that what was originally true and useful to the mind that 
freely confessed it, may become, when exclusively cherished, a bar 
to mental and spiritual progress, and thus a hindrance to the 
attainment of those purer and more extended views of truth which, 
by the friendly collisions of opinion, the humble follower of the 
truth, in the exercise of the spirit of Christian charity, is permitted 
continually to discover. 

Other men, on the contrary, make a boast of their unbounded 
liberality, talk largely of the unavoidable diversities of human 
opinion, and the universal admixture of error, in some degree or 
other, with even the purest human conceptions of truth. They 
treat all varieties of opinion as mere idle, or at the best harmless 
speculations, as though all were equally important or equally 
worthless, for none of which, consequently, would a truly wise 
man ever feel called upon to make the smallest exertion or endure 
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the most trifling inconvenience,—none of which he would ever own 
himself under the obligation of personal conviction to avow and main- 
tain, or under the same obligation to repudiate and oppose. By these 
false professors of charity truth is looked upon as absolutely and 
entirely unattainable by man, or at least of so uncertain attainment 
that the pursuit and avowal of it can never be reckoned among his 
primary duties ; and hence their charity, in this connexion, proves 
at last to be but another name for indifference ; it implies none of 
those valuable qualities of mind and heart which genuine charity 
comprehends. A cold and indolent skepticism confounds truth and 
error, aye, sometimes virtue and vice also, in one indiscriminate 
neglect ; and depriving the judgment of all steady principle and 
the soul of all elevated motive, leaves both a prey to the follies of 
caprice or the violence of passion, until experience itself shall have 
taught them that truth and error, virtue and vice, involve the most 
important and lasting distinctions, by a regard to which the conduct 
of life should be determined. 

The extremes of bigotry and of indifference which I have 
endeavoured thus briefly to describe, are often to be seen assuming 
to themselves respectively the characters of integrity and of chari- 
ty, and each in turn repelling to its opposite those who are at heart 
too benevolent to judge others, or too scrupulously conscientious to 
conceal or renounce the convictions which they entertain them- 
selves. Society at the present day is in fact very much divided 
by these opposing influences ; and hence it becomes a primary duty 
of the faithful Christian to endeavour to ascertain for himself 
whether it be not indeed possible for him to avoid either extreme 
and either illusion; whether, in a word, he may not so combine 
integrity with charity as to maintain both in beneficial union with 
each other.” 

That this “union of consistency with benevolence” may be 
maintained, Mr. Bache remarks, has been shown in the example of 
Jesus ; and he then proceeds to “ trace out the fact that genuine 
integrity and genuine charity are naturally and essentially insepa- 
rable from each other.’ This he argues from the very nature of 
truth ; which he defines to be “ the accordance of knowledge or 
opinion with fact.” Abstract truth is valuable, but with man truth 
is a personal possession, it is the property of an individual mind, 
and so considered is but another name for individual conviction. 
Hence there must be “ diversity in its aspects, notwithstanding 
much general resemblance, in the different minds of those by whom 
it is severally possessed.” 


* But the identity of truth, to every individual possessor, with 
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his own individual conviction, brings it into contact, not merely 
with bis intellectual, but also with his moral and spiritual nature. 
The mind of man was never intended for abstract speculation and 
inquiry only ; it was given him also to be the guide of his life ; and 
the convictions which he obtains by its varied exercises necessarily 
become that law to his conscience, which he can never violate 
without injury and remorse. With this view of its character and 
relations, the possession of truth involves, in the instance of every 
man, the moral duty of maintaining it. No man is at liberty to 
belie his convictions on any subject. It is a high moral offence in 
him to do so; because, by so doing, he corrupts and destroys that 
integrily of mind which is essential to consistency, purity, and 
independence of principle and behaviour. Let it be our first care, 
to hold fast this integrity. We cease to respect ourselves whenever 
we violate it, because we are conscious of despising the dictates of 
that spirit within us by which we are exalted in the scale of crea- 
tion. Nor can we reasonably expect by such violation to increase 
our social usefulness, since we can exert no influence more benefi- 
cial than that of an honest and consistent conduct; nor is there 
any way of maintaining this conduct except by the maintenance of 
our own honest convictions as its guide and support. 

In every view, therefore, the preservation of our integrity by the 
consistent maintenance of what we believe to be truth is our first 
duty ; and He who came from God to show us our duty has 
explicitly enjoined it upon us. Having exhibited himself among 
men as one who was ‘sent into the world to bear witness to the 
truth,” he required that his example shoud be reverenced and 
followed at any risk and at any sacrifice. Such is the full import 
of his solemn words, (interpreted by so many professing Christians 
with a reference to some particular creed, and by so many others 
without any self-application whatever,)—* Whousvever shall confess 
me before men, him will | also confess before my Father who is in 
heaven; but whosoever shall deny me before men, him will | also 
deny before my Father who is in heaven.’ Nor are any of his 
awful denunciations more severe than those which were directed 
against the hypocritical Scribes and Pharisees, and those against 
his unbelieving countrymen in general, who could assign to the 
agency of demons the very works of power and love which pro- 
claimed, even to their reluctant conviction, that his mission was 
indeed from God. 

Thus the authority of Christ and of his holy Gospel concurs with 
the dictates of reason, in teaching us that every man is in duty 
bound to maintain his convictions, to maintain the truth with which 
in his estimation they are identical, and that this is a duty of the 
first importance. It is remarkable that the first place is everywhere 
assigned to it in the writings of the Apostles. The wisdom from 
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above, which they had received and taught, is impressively described 
by the Apostle James as ‘ firs/, pure ;’ and the apostle Paul em- 
phatically declares, in connexion with what was in his day a great 
trial of Christian integrity, that * Whatever is not of faith (i. e. of 
conviction) is sin.” 

Integrity, then, in the avowal and maintenance of truth is the 
very foundation of all moral, of all Christian excellence. Let no 
professor of the religion of Jesus think for a moment that he can 
erect the superstructure of acceptable piety and love on any other 
foundation. Let no one imagine that he can really obey the voice 
of his Master, unless he be ‘of the truth,’ unless, especially, in 
connexion with the all-important concerns to which the revelation 
that is by Christ relates, he has faithfully endeavoured to discover 
the truth, and shown himself always as faithful in maintaining it. 
This is the first duty of every Christian; and great indeed is the 
peril of neglecting or violating it, though, alas! the ordinary max- 
ims of worldly policy and the ordinary practices of society are 
such as encourage this neglect and violation. God forbid, that 
we should be any of us prone to indulge in harsh and cen- 
sorious judgments of others in this connexion, remembering how 
liable we are to mistake their real sentiments, and how imper- 
fectly we may have been acquainted with the nature of their 
convictions ; but let us be very rigid in the judgment of ourselves, 
and very careful to preserve ‘ always a conscience void of offence 
both towards God and towards men,’ and to * maintain the truth in 
love.” 

To ‘maintain the truth (I repeat with our Apostle,) in Jove ;° 
for thus only can it be consistently maintained. 1 have dwelt so 
long on the supreme importance of Integrity, because I have been 
aware that, in endeavouring to vindicate the claims of truth on 
every individual possessor of it, | have no less endeavoured to 
vindicate at the same time the claims of Charity. The obligation 
to the exercise of charity results from the obligation to the main- 
tenance of integrity, as a necessary and obvious consequence. 
There is no real incompatibility or conflict between them. For, 
surely, if the obligation to the maintenance of integrity be thus 
primarily urgent upon any one man, it is equally urgent upon all 
men; and therefore he who sees and owns its urgency with refer- 
ence to himself, must, in all consistency, see and own its urgency 
with reference to others. Yes! every man has a right, every man 
is under an obligation, to maintain what he believes to be truth ; to 
maintain it in the manser and on the occasions which seem to him 
fit, but still to maintain it; and as the discharge of this obligation 
necessarily involves the maintenance, by different persons, of 
different views, it is self-evident that the diversities of sentiment 
which it will more or less prominently exhibit, ought never to 
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become a cause of alienation or enmity amongst those who enter- 
tain them, but that each should respect the sincerity of every other 
man, while careful to preserve his own. Thus genuine Charity 
and genuine Integrity are naturally and essentially inseparable from 
each other.” 

Mr. Bache then proceeds to unfold “ the practical rule of social 
conduct which these considerations establish,” and the “ bearing 
which they have on the duties and the hopes of professors of 
Unitarian Christianity.” We make one more extract—the closing 
paragraph of the sermon,—which was suggested particularly by 
the state of things in England, but which breathes a tone we should 
be glad to find prevailing here as well as there. Having spoken 
of the * promise that the doctrines which Unitarians embrace must 
needs extend, if they do but themselves uphold them in the com- 
bined exercise of integrity and charity,” Mr. Bache adds, 

“There are many signs of the times which prove that to this 
crisis the minds of men are surely, however slowly, advancing. 
The antagonist forces of spiritual tyranny and of Christian freedom 
are visibly arraying themselves under their respective banners, and 
preparing for a more vigorous, a more decisive conflict than any in 
which they have hitherto engaged. Shall the friends of freedom 
despair of its issue? Shall they who glory, who rejoice in the 
reasonableness, in the consistency, in the practical efficiency of 
their Christian faith, quail before the menaces of ecclesiastical 
pride and power? Yes! let them despair, let them quail, let their 
faithless hearts dissolve with fear, if, when the noble fight of¢spirit- 
ual freedom is to be fought, they can be allured from the avowal 
and maintenance of their religious convictions by the glittering 
baubles of wealth and fashion, or terrified by the frowns of hostile 
tyranny. But not thus shall it be with the humble followers of him 
who came to ‘ bear witness to the truth.’ Keeping steadily before 
them the example of their great Master, they will not be afraid 
with apy amazement, nor overcome by any temptation, which He 
who knoweth their frame ordains that they should endure. Happy 
in the consciousness of an unswerving integrity, happy in the inter- 
courses and services of a genuine charity, happy in the felt presence 
of the God of truth and love, they shall hail, and swell, and share 
the triumphs of righteousness and peace. They shall prove in 
their own blessed experience, and shall most effectually recommend 
to the convictions of others, that a rational and enlightened Chris- 
tian faith, consistently upheld, fearlessly avowed, and exhibiting its 
divinest influences in love unfeigned, is ‘ the power of God unto 
salvation.’ The elements of this faith we claim as in some mea- 
sure peculiarly our own. Let us show ourselves worthy of the 
trust committed to us in the possession of them.” 
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THE MOUNTAIN TOWN, THE USEFUL MINISTER, 


AND THE 


MAGNANIMOUS BOY. 


Tue love of gain is well known to be a predominant character- 
istic of the people of New England. It possesses the souls of 
many like as an indwelling spirit, impelling the will and giving 
direction to all the energies. It enters the man in his very child- 
hood, and oft-times puts down and keeps down that benevolence, 
which all, in a greater or less degree, are born with, and are 
intended to manifest in numberless ways, blessing and being 
blessed. At least, if kindly and spontaneous sympathy is not hin- 
dered, how often is its purity corrupted, its beauty tarnished, by 
accompanying or after-coming thoughts of detestable selfishness. 
Mammon will stand close to the heart-fountain, to catch the impul- 
sive, stainless gush of charity, and make a bargain out of it. For 
instance, | have known the single occupant of a carriage invite 
the wearied or hurried traveller to take a seat by his side, and then 
at parting receive with chuckling satisfaction the bit of silver 
which the benefitted felt prompted in gratitude to offer. I have 
known men leap with pure sympathy’s uncalculating quickness to 
the aid of one caught in sudden trouble, and after carefully bestow- 
ing relief, go away seemingly more glad with a trifie of heart- 
cursing lucre than with the good they have done. How pitiable 
is this insensibility to the worth of that benevolence, which not only 
quickens spontaneously into action, but abides without a single 
after-thought of selfishness. Its own consciousness is sufficient 
reward. But besides this, with what consequent and unalloyed 
gratitude from the recipient of favor is it blessed. Still farther, the 
prompting feeling,—-the performed good,—-the touched affections, the 
swectened tones, the softened looks of a fellow-being are all laid 
up, rustless, uncankering treasures, in the heaven of remembrance. 
What a damnation is worldliness to itself !-There is not much hope 
of breaking this insensibility in gain-hardened men. Gain-harden- 
ed they will live and act, and thus they are likely to die. But 
oh! that tender childhood and docile youth might be saved from 
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this money-taint, this metal-crust of the heart. But alas, how 
numerous the instances of early hardening! A boy but picks up 


and runs to you with your pocket-book, yea, nothing but your 
handkerchief, almost the instant it was dropped, and then trips away 
rejoicing in the curse of your coppers, and not in the sweet little 
blessing of the kindly deed. And parents—I have seen them 
manifest a foolish pleasure, indeed it should be called a vile, bane- 
ful sympathy, when their child has bounded into their presence 
joyfully exhibiting the lucky prize occasioned by another’s misfor- 
tune. While he slips the douceur iuto his incipient purse, or drops 
it upon the little growing pile in his chest till, he wishes perhaps 
that such chances might come often, and these guardians and guides 
of his immortal nature seemingly wish the same. 

No doubt there are many, many instances, wherein the young do 
not prove traitors to their pure, spontaneous sympathies by taking 
pay for their exercise. One such instance | once experienced 
myself, and for encouragement to the pure and example to the 
perverted, I will relate it. Sometimes a good deed is so associated 
in our minds with peculiar circumstances, that we ourselves, if not 
others, deem it to have uncommon significance and value. It is so 
in my mind with the one in view. But first | would say something 
of the town wherein the scene to be described took place ; for that 
town is dear to my heart from the many delightful hours, yea, 
days, | have spent there with a clerical friend, whose good-doing 
and excellent examp'e I shall directly have occasion to mention. 
He will forgive me, trust, for pointing to his light, which though 
shining clearly and very brightly before men, men may not see, 
although it is before them. 

The town of ——— lies upon some of the boldest, roughest hills 
of New England, surrounded by scenery of the most imposing char- 
acter. A few miles to the eastward arise mountainous piles, and 
ridges of picturesque grandeur, Southward towers the solitary, dark, 
blue summit of one of our grandest mountains. The steepled and 
columned church is loftily, and so peculiarly, situated, that its roof 
sends the rain-drops on one side to the Merrimack, and on the other 
to the sea by the opposite channel of the Connecticut. From this 
airy elevation the eye, looking westward, first falls upon one of 
those numerous ponds which gem with crystal, and enchantingly 
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mirror, these wilder regions. On one side of this water ascends 2 
woody steep, made bold by rocky cliffs. On another a hill rounds 
up, and softens beneath the touch of agriculture. On a third side, 
to the spectator in a particular position the adjacent monarch of the 
hills seems to shoot his pinnacled supremacy into a skyey depth, 
which the watery reflection arches with the infinite magnificence 
of reality. Far away on the western horizon is discerned the line 
of the Vermont mountains, romantically diversified with extended 
ridge, rounded summit, and heaven-piercing peak. Such is the 
glorious scenery, by which the Creator informs the minds of many, 
and inspires the hearts of some, in these retirements. One woulc 
think, that love and awe toward alluring and soul-commanding 
nature would here modify and hallow the all-possessing spirit o! 
gain. Whether it be so or not is doubtful, for the hard, stern soi! 
begets a habit of industry and persevering acquisitiveness, which 
the beautiful and grand would hardly counteract in most minds. 
The narrowed soul will not look out of its insignificancy, and turn 
from its petty purposes, although God’s mightiest messengers in 
creation present themselves majestic at its casements or thunder 
at its portals. 

But the particular town just described possesses other advantages 
of an intellectual and moral character, which cannot but have 
some good effect, especially on the young. The schools, I believe, 
are in an unusual state of forwardness, owing in some degree to «: 
liberal fund left for their aid by a former wealthy clergyman o: 
the place, now deceased. Libraries too were the subject of his 
benefaction, if recollection rightly serves. But the most dis- 
tinguishing means of improvement, are the efforts and persona! 
character of one of the present clergymen. He has _ been settle: 
somewhat over twenty vears. Very early in his ministry he com- 
menced a juvenile library, which has steadily increased, and is the 
largest collection of the sort that 1 have ever seen. Through this « 
universal taste for reading has been generated in the young mine. 
All under the age of thirty, down to childhood, cannot but have 
received improvement from this, and manifest it in their convers:.- 
tion and daily walks. Libraries of a higher character have als. 
been established under the direction of the same individual. O:« 
of these is worthy of particular mention, as it is uncommon, viz. 
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a scientific library, including all the volumes of one of the great 
cyclopedias. ‘The farmer at his fireside perusing works like these 
is surely in a fair way to get the better of that all-prevailing mam- 
mon-service, of which complaint has been made. Again, my 
clerical friend is a devotee to the natural sciences, and by example 
and precept has disseminated some taste for these subjects among 
his people. With Botany, and particularily Entomology, he is 
minutely familiar. When his parishioners come to his study to 
exchange books, (he being general librarian,) they occasionally 
linger over the cabinets of insects, shelves of minerals, and collec- 
tions of plants and flowers, thereby themselves catching a taste for 
the charming studies of nature. It is particularly interesting, to 
observe the children hang with wondering delight over the glories 
of the floral kingdom and the insect tribes, before they trip away 
with their exchange from the book-shelf. The little folks are thus 
led not only to observe the flowers of the field more critically, and 
to chase the * blossom of the air,” as Bryant calls the butterfly, 
but to look sharply after the comparatively despised bugs of the 
sod, and worms of the dust,—finding the Divine skill, beauty and 
perfection where most never think to stoop for them. Now and 
then the little philosopher imagines he has found a specimen, which 
his Minister does not know of, as he has not seen it in his collec- 
tions, and away he runs to surprise the good man with his discovery. 

I trust that [ shall be pardoned for giving such publicity to the 
character and efforts of a man, who in his exceeding modesiy 
would shrink from notoriety. I do it for the effect such an example 
may have on others similarly situated. See what good may be 
accomplished, what measures of enjoyment be possessed, by a 
clergyman, though in the utmost seclusion from both the fashiona- 
ble and the literary world, as it is called. Here, at the distance of 
seventy miles from the much desired advantages of the city, and 
forty miles from even a rail-road,and on the rough steep hill-sides, 
is a living lesson which should not be lost on those clergymen who 
pine after the pulpit of the city, or the populous village. My 
clerical exemplar makes no pretension to graceful gesture, rhetori- 
cal flourish, or any thing like commanding eloquence. Neither do 
the hills perceptibly tremble beneath his pastoral tread. Yet, like 


the sunlight and the dews, what changes does he accomplish 
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without making any noise, or startling the world to stop and gaze 
as he operates. And like those agents of nature which are the 
stillest though the mightiest, such a man works without mention; 
the lesson of his example is unheeded. It is lightning and torrent, 
in the spiritual as in the material world, which make men cry, lo! 
here, and lo! there. They are sudden, intense and perhaps aston- 
ishing in their action, yet how brief and narrow are they, compara- 
tively, in beneficent effects. I would by no means however assert, 
or imply, that special, occasional and tempest-like exertion may 
not be useful. Let those who are capable of such art, according 
to their capabilities, do good in their own way. I would simply 
suggest, that those who cannot compel week-day business to stop 
and enter into, and be affected by, their operations, should not be 
so lightly esteemed in comparison, as many seem to think. I 
would present to those who cannot astound with great things an 
example of accomplishing great, yea, greatest things, without 
astounding. For is it not a great thing, yea, one of the greatest, 
to take the inhabitants of a remote and rude town, and not only 
lead them in the ordinary ways of religion, but guide them to the 
study of all the Divine works, from the minutest, creeping at the 
roots or unfolding at the tips of the herbage, to the mightiest, 
which circle and shine in the celestial immensity? Is it not glori- 
ous, so to teach and exemplify, that out of nearly infant mouths, not 
only evangelically, but scientifically and philosophically, the 
praise of God is perfected? Let those who say, yea, go and do 
likewise, and great shall be their reward. 

When I began this article with an allusion to the gain-getting 
spirit, and with the fore-mention of an instructive incident, I did 
not anticipate that so wide a space would intervene before | should 
come to my story. But that scenery burst anew and so inspiringly 
on my conceptions, that I could not but describe it; that friend 
came so dearly and instructively into remembrance, that I did not 
like at once to dismiss him. And now, as an introduction to my 
incident, | would remark, that | am pleased to imagine that the 
part acted by the above-named individual, in the culture of the 
young, tended to paint the incident with its moral beauty and to 
point it with keen instruction. 

Early one summer morning I| was travelling in a chaise through 
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this mountain town. I had arrived near the outskirts, when I 
fancied that I heard a singular noise, but did not then stop or look 
out to see what it might be, as I was in particular haste to my 
destination. 1 drove rapidly on. But soon the noise again startled 
my ear, and seemingly the shrill scream of a human being. Still 
driving on, I leaned out of the vehicle to learn whence came the 
piercing sound. I then discovered a boy pursuing me at the top 
of his speed, and crying after me to stop, which | now did. He 
came up nearly exhausted by half a mile’s run, with his bosom all 
open, and his face all reddened with the heat, and reeking with 
perspiration, and he pantingly exclaimed, “* You are losing your 
trunk, Sir.” At this information | leaped out, and surely my trunk 
was ina deplorable condition. It had been fastened beneath the 
axle-tree. But one of the straps had got broken, and it was 
dangling by the other now almost wrested off, having been knocked 
against the stones and dragged through dust and mud till it was a 
sorry sight. I requested my benevolent informer to stand at the 
horse’s head till I should put it into safety. Of course such a boy, 
or any boy, could not but do this under such circumstances. When 
ready to start again, in spontaneous gratitude | held out a piece of 
money, of more tempting value than our smallest silver coin; and 
lo! the little fellow drew back, and straightened up, and with a 
keener eye, and almost an offended tone, exclaimed—* Do you 
think I would take pay for that?” 1 could not prevail on him to 
receive the least compensation. I went on my journey rejoicing in 
the accident, although it was to cost me the repairing of my torn 
and bruised trunk.’ It had made known to me one magnanimous 
boy. For, how many much slighter favors had | received from 
the young, who capered away insensible to the pleasure of doing 
a kindness, in the satisfaction of “taking pay for that.” Aye, 
thought I, this boy is an honor te the common school; he is a 
Christian learner in my friend’s Sunday School; he is a diligent 
reader of the juvenile library. Blessed pupil of a blessed pastor ! 
thy getting is the true and the best one, that of understanding ; to 
thee “wisdom is the principal thing.” How many, many times 
since have | thought of that boy, and wished that | knew his name, 
and could trace his onward course. How many times in my wan- 
derings and stoppings within sight, even within the most distant 
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glimpses, of the peaked crown of that proud old hill-king, have I 
thought of that grand, that royal-spirited boy. That mountain, by 
natural association, is to me a most fit monument to one magna- 
nimity towering above many meannesses. 

Ye boys, and indeed ye men, of our country, to whom the moral 
of my story may apply, I pray you, when you shall perform a little 
favor spontaneously, or even by request, let your souls stand up in 
true nobility—in the heavenward grandeur of disinterestedness, 
and say in the spirit, “ Do you think I would take pay for that.” 
Ww. B. 





RELIGIOUS CONSTANCY. 


Vuen Christianity was first published to the world, the Apostles 
and some of their converts were endowed with miraculous gifts. 
In an unthinking, sensual, and unbelieving age men’s minds could 
not easily be drawn toa system of truth, be its intrinsic worth 
what it might, without something more striking at first than the 
example and words of its first teachers. It needed the authority of 
supernatural manifestation, to show the Divine origin of the religion. 

These miraculous gifis having served their purpose—to give the 
religion a firm foot-hold in the world, were withdrawn. Prophecies, 
tongues, knowledge, ceased. Christianity, with a less showy and 
perfectly quiet action, was left to operate upon the minds of men 
through the channels of ordinary instruction. Without crying or 
lifting up its voice in the streets, it was to be shed abroad in the 
heart, through the quiet droppings of the sanctuary, the voice of 
prayer at the family altar, and the still air of holy meditation. Its 
internal, vital truths were thus to descend upon the soul like the dew 
of heaven, and effect the complete moral regeneration of the race. 

Very far was Paul, the great Apostle of Christianity, from sneer- 
ing at the use of outward means, or from sinking any of the 
historical facts, of which in his own person he was both witness 
and example ; but still farther was he from exalting these above, or 
placing them on a par with the inward truths, which were the spirit 
and life of the Gospel. Other things might, and would, fail ; these 
could never fail. Without these, miracles would fail, and the 
S* 
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tongues of men and of angels could effect nothing. With these, 
miracles, prophecies, tongues, were accordant and credible, and 
“the spirit would bear witness with our spirits, that we were the 
children of God.” The Apostle taught, that after men’s minds 
were satisfied by those things that Christianity had a Divine origin, 
then they were to apply it to its chief purpose,—the reformation 
and improvement of their characters; for it was clear, that this 
religion would be no more valuable than any other, if it did not 
make them better men. It would not help them, to be astonished 
by marvels, but only to be brought into sympathy with the moral 
character of Christ, which should create a hatred of all sin and a 
love for all virtue. And hence Christianity has laid no stress upon 
any outward forms or institutions, except as serving to aid the soul 
in its spiritual progress. It seers, on the contrary, by the fewness 
and simplicity of those forms which all but the most extravagant 
have claimed for it, to have been jealous of that propensity in 
human nature to substitute institutions for positive and substantial 
virtue. It is easier to set up an altar and burn incense and offer a 
victim, than to build up a character of solid worth, whose every 
disposition is religious praise, and whose every act is a self-conse- 
cration to God. It is easier to abstain from meats and drinks, than 
to abstain from vicious inclination. It is easier to bow the knee to 
the footstool, than to bow the spirit in humility and holy trust ; to 
form a multitude of mechanical habits which have a show of devo- 
tion, than to have the inward frame of ine soul always tending 
heavenward. Hence our religion does not tell us, that we shall 
arrive at any saving knowledge of its truths by confining our- 
selves to any outward elements of its progress, by any physical 
machinery which may be brought to its aid, by wondering at the 
special gifts of this man or that man, or by waiting for special 
gifts ourselves; but by taking up into our own souls the living 
principles and living spirit of our faith, and patiently and perse- 
veringly carrying them out in our lives. 

It is a sign, both in society and in the individual, not of the 
strength and growth, but of the feebleness and decay of the 
religious principle, to see the multiplication of set days of worship, 
of ordinances and external aids. It is perfectly true, that extraordi- 
nary circumstances demand extraordinary means ; that if there is 
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palpable evidence not to be mistaken, that society or individuals 
are spiritually lukewarm and dying, then agitation and excitement 
are to be welcomed. Let the thunder come and purify the atmos- 
phere. But it is not to be taken for granted, when there is a quiet 
use of ordinary means, a religious discharge of private and social 
obligations, a steady attendance upon the ordinary services of the 
sanctuary, and a holy keeping of the weekly sabbath,—in a word, 
when nothing more is visible than the usual indications of simple 
and sincere piety,—that there must necessarily be some deficiency 
of the religious spirit. I fear that if individuals or societies thus 
situated could be persuaded that this was the case, and should be 
called upon to do a great deal more, and feel a great deal more, 
and in every way to increase the instrumental means of their faith, 
they would lose far more than they would gain. For in their 
former still and regular habits of life (supposing them to be truly 
conscientious) there is a natural and constant tendency to spiritual 
growth ; virtuous habits are continually strengthening, and every 
feeling and disposition of the soul is moving with every day and 
year upward to Heaven. Christianity was never intended to act 
spasmodically upon the soul, but to produce in us a feeling of 
constant dependence upon God, a constant reference of all our 
concerns to him, a constant seeking for his blessing and guidance. 
In this way the daily life will illustrate the beauty of holiness, and 
every virtue will rise and spread out its branches luxuriantly, from 
the solid trunk of virtuous habits. 

And in this connexion we would remark, that there is no reason 
for any one to distrust his faith by its being brought at times into 
violent contrast with that of others. Different views of religion 
present very different outward manifestations as a necessary conse- 
quence, and the disciple of one church, in which he almost 
constantly worships, is very naturally impressed with the dissimilar 
forms and services of another, and making no allowance for the 
novelty and peculiarity of his position, may think them more solemn 
and efficient. But many of the worshippers there probably would 
have similar feelings in other churches; and it may be, that 
familiarity and experience would produce in his case a different 
conviction. In the same way, one who has pursued the even tenor of 
his religious life with calm and serious interest has no reason to be 
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disturbed, because his neighbor is suddenly excited, and gives up 
almost his whole time to prayer and other religious exercises. This 


may result from a temperament altogether different from his own, 
from opinions with which he has no sympathy, and can have no 
sympathy, although atthe same time there may be the greatest 
excellence of character. Still there may not be this excellence. 
And how are we to know, that the stings of remorse have not sud- 
denly roused our neighbour toa sense of his guilt, and to these 
extraordinary efforts ? If so, it isa reason for us to rejoice with him 
in his visibly strong interest in religion, to sympathise with him in 
his anxiety, and to aid him if we can in his religious progress, but 
it may be no reason whatever for us to distrust our own personal 
piety or the soundness of our faith. Here we must be perfectly 
faithful and honest with ourselves, and if we are conscious of no 
wilful neglect of ordinary religious means, and feel that we have 
derived that spiritual profit from them which (allowing for human 
imperfection) it is reasonable to demand, then we shou!d be careful 
not to break away rashly from the settled habits of our life and 
soul. If we are really in earnest in our discipleship to Christ, and 
strive to know and do our duty daily and hourly, and to grow more 
and more holy in our life, then in this * patient continuance in well- 
doing” we shall prosper. There will bea witness in our own souls 
that we are children of God. 

Few, | apprehend, are thus disturbed by violent contrasts with 
the faith which they have embraced or with their personal religious 
habits, unless there is some radical deficiency in themselves. And 
they should ask themselves, do we live up to the principles of the 
church in which we worship? If they do and a defective religious 
character is the result, it is an argument against these principles. 
If they do not, it is only an argument against themselves, and the 
remedy is obvious. Of course it is not meant to disparage any 
extraordinary interest and exertions for this purpose. ‘Thousands 
under the regular ministration of the word are cold, indifferent and 
dead ; and God speed therefore all means which shall rouse them 
to repentance and reformation, and reconcile them to Him! But 
that character which is formed by ordinary means, by the ready 
reception and application of truth, and by useful and benevolent 
action, will be the best for itself and for the world. 
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Is there not some sneering at the present day against the quiet 
piety, which is fostered by a modest use of ordinary means? Deo 
not some of the very persons who thus best illustrate Christianity 
distrust themselves and their faith, because of the outcry which 
others raise against them, of being passionless, intellectual, cold, 
and dead? Are they not too much disposed to apologize for that 
which is their soul’s life? I speak of truly conscientious disciples 
of Christ. Are they not ready to think that their times and acts of 
devotion are not enough, simply because their neighbor has more ; 
and that they are not fervent, simply because they are not extrava- 
gant? God save us from a cold, sluggish, or merely intellectual 
faith! Yet there is danger of our being drawn away, through the 
enticing words of others, from the simplicity that is in Christ. 
There is danger of our doubting the efficacy of a sober, patient, 
still obedience to the words and example of Christ. But the soft 
rain freshens and sustains what the tempest kills, and so a faithful 
use of the common privileges of a Christian and perseverance in 
well-doing feed the soul with life and strength. 

The chief want of the soul is to be Christ-like, and we must 
gain this likeness by quietly and earnestly cherishing a sympathy 
with his character. No one can love a science without some sym- 
pathy with it, and no one can love any thing without this sympathy. 
But when a man, taking his Bible in his hand and placing before 
him the moral image of his Master, will with singleness of heart 
profoundly meditate on this Divine original, and then kiadled by 
the contemplation of Jesus will go and do the wili of God, even as 
he did it and taught it, there shall be awakened in him a new and 
divine life. The ideal shall be changed into the actual, and as he 
continues to live the life of Jesus, will that life be revealed to him 
in its transcendant power and loveliness. 

We must bring our own souls into active exertion, and by prac- 
tising the lofty and pure “ righteousness ” of Christ with simplicity 
and earnestness Christ will be revealed in ourselves, and then, as 
by a strong spiritual instinct, we shall be brought into affinity with 
all that is true and beautiful and good in others’ systems and char- 
acters. As we cultivate each separate virtue,—honesty, humility, 
disinterestedness, piety,—a revelation of Christianity, of Christ, of 
God, shall burst with more and more splendor upon our souls. We 
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need not then be solicitous to know what definition of Christ and of 
God this book or that teacher may give ; but by bringing ourselves 
into living sympathy with Christ by doing the simple duties which 
are around us—in our households, in our business, in our social con- 
nexions,—as these duties shall be revealed to us by candid and true 
study of his moral character and a truthful and humble seeking for 
spiritual light from the Father of lights, we shall find the true 
definition in letters of light and love. Not many wise, not many 
noble, comprehend Christianity. Why? Because they do not Jove 
Christianity. Their philosophy, and their religion, is the vain, 
proud, worldly transcription of their own souls. That poor widow, 
who sits in her cottage with an humble and thankful spirit, who 
has a kind word or a kind deed for the way-faring man, who fills 
up her hours with patient and contented industry, who reads nothing 
but her Bible, and reads that with the simplicity of a little child, 
has a revelation of Christianity opened upon her soul, which has 
not even dawned upon the unspiritual philosopher. Truly did Jesus 
say, that God had “ hidden these things from the [worldly] wise and 
prudent, and revealed them unto babes.” 

If then, we would have a true conception and realization of 
Christianity, and make progress in the Christian life, we must 
do the duties which lie in our daily path. We need not ask what 
particular duties, we need not ask for a system of Ethics, and for 
precise rules; we must do the duty which is nearest to us—do it 
ina simple and conscientious spirit; and the next duty, and the 
next, and the next, will be plainer and easier, and we shall go 
upward toward Heaven, like the lark of the morning, on the wings 
of a free and joyous existence. The coarsest and servilest employ- 
ment will be ennobled, the humblest pleasure will be rich, the 
slightest gifts of God will be satisfying. 

The private life of a man who thus passes his days, is the 
most perfect picture of true happiness ;—no discord, no extrava- 
gance. His piety sheds its blessed influences all around his humble 
sphere, like one of those beautiful living fountains which we some- 
times meet with in our path, sending up its sweet waters in silence, 
in a little green world of its own. ‘“ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” This is the good man, nay, this is the 
great man ; for his ambition springs from the highest motives, and 
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reaches to Heaven. His affections, his tastes, his attainments, are 
immortal. We see that with him principle is at the bottom of 
everything, that God is all in all, 


“ Path, motive, guide, original and end.” 


The close of that man’s life is peace. He advances to it like 
the sun to his setting, more and more glorious as he sinks, clothing 
all around in mellow light, till the heart is rapt in all the hushed 
loveliness which is robing the world. 

** Many times,” says Jeremy Taylor, with as much truth as 
beauty, ‘* God is present in the still small voice and private retire- 
ments of a quiet religion, and the constant spiritualities of an 
ordinary life. Not only those who have the opportunities and 
powers of a magnificent religion shall have the greatest crowns, 
but the silent affections, the splendors of an internal devotion, the 
daily offices of piety, and those graces which walk ina veil of 
silence—these make great ascents to God, and as sure progress to 
favor and a crown, as the more ostentatious and laborious services 
of a more solemn religion.” C. A. F. 





THE ECLECTIC REVIEW ON THE 


LIVERPOOL UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 


Tue Eclectic Review is the organ of criticism for the English 
Orthodox Dissenters. In the last number of this periodical for the 
last year we find a discussion of a subject, for which we have long 
been looking in that quarter. We have been highly gratified by 
the manner in which it treats a Controversy, that from its begin- 
ning and through its whole progress, and from its apparent effects, 
has excited an interest not usually attached to an issue between 
religious teachers in a single town. Our readers may be glad to 
hear how Orthodoxy, through one of its most honored and able 
organs, regards the merits of that Controversy. 

The article is headed by the titles of two volumes,—one, “* Unita- 
rianism Confuted, a Series of Lectures delivered in Christ Church, 
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Liverpool, in 1839, by thirteen Clergymen of the Church of 
England,”—the other, “ Unitarianism Defended ; a Series of Lec- 
tures by three Protestant Dissenting Ministers of Liverpool &c,” 
in reply to the former. The Reviewer begins, by stating that 
* Unitarianism and Popery are antipodes to each other in the Chris- 


tian system. They are both erroneous, but in contrary directions.” 
The great sin of Popery is stated to consist in making additions to 
Christianity ; that of Unitarianism, in making subtractions from 
it. ‘* Popery makes a human being the judge of the sin of heresy ; 
Unitarianism denies that it is a sin. Popery weakens the truth by 
the immense accumulation of its extraneous ideas; Unitarianism 
weakens it by the excision of its own vital portions. Popery 
presents too many objects to human faith; Unitarianism too 
few. Popery tends to bondage ; Unitarianism to licentious free- 
dom. Popery generates superstition; Unitarianism skepticism.” 
This is precisely what we should suppose would be the honest opin- 
ion of one, who had that kind of dread of Popery which would lead 
him to retain as much of it as he possibly could. This is by no 
means an unusual effect of the fear of a system of religious dogmas, 
which has held a long and proud control and which still appears 
and struggles with its natural force unabated. They who have been 
educated under the influence of reform or dissent entertain a kind of 
covert respect for the repudiated faith, and often no sin is greater in 
their eyes than that of reformers and dissenters who advance a little 
farther than themselves. They regard themselves as in that happy 
and right mid-way course, which is free alike from errors of excess 
and of omission. Now if we were concerned to answer this direct 
and very intelligible charge upon our faith, our work would be the 
easiest possible,—the proof, namely, that what we object to in so 
called orthodoxy is just as much an additioh to simple Christianity, 
as any thing that Popery contains of the same character. 

In perfect consistency with this honest opinion of the Reviewer is 
his next remark, that his dread of Unitarianism is weaker than his 
dread of Popery. This latter enemy, now aroused and reinforced, 
has means of popular influence, which convert the lurking respect 
of its midway opposers into alarm. Unitarianism however “ has not 


the same elements of popular acceptance. Its appeal to faith is too 
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feeble ; its contact with humanity in its sins and sufferings is too 
indirect, and at too few points; it is too alien from the general scope 
and spirit of the Scriptures, whatever the apparent sanction of its 
sentiments by particular passages; its views of men and truth are 
too impotent in relation to the excitement ofa missionary and propa- 
gating zeal; and it is too destitute of a principle of cohesion, to cre- 
ate or justify much alarm on its account. Still it is not an enemy 
to be despised. If it have but little power to establish its own faith, 
it may have more to sap other faiths.” We fully believe that this 
opinion of the Reviewer, which we know is of wide prevalence, will 
be found in process of time to have been the merest self-deception 
by which Orthodox Christians have blinded themselves. The spirit of 
Unitarianism is diffusing itself far and wide by hidden agencies of in- 
fluence. Thus its ceaseless action appears in its effects upon all other 
forms of the Christian faith. In the meanwhile, its opposers seem 
to think that it can never accomplish its whole work because it does 
not perform it allat once. Let them open their eyes and they will 
see that Unitarianism can,and does, exert a popular influence, which 
has far exceeded in its strength all the machinery which Whitefield 

or the Wesleys set in motion. We are perfectly confident upon 

this point ; our opinion is deliberately expressed. It is impossible 

to overlook the striking difference between an attack upon Popery 

and an attack upon Unitarianism, when the means of popular infiu- 

ence are brought under discussion. The Reviewer admits that no 

statistics can be given of the real state and extent of Unitarianism ; 

this admission implies more than he probably intended by it. 

He then proceeds to examine the merits of the disputants in the 
Liverpool Controversy, which he considers “one of the most 
important that has taken place for many days.” The announce- 
ment of it gave him no pleasant anticipations. ‘The general 
position and habits of the clergy of the Established Church, the 
character and pretensions of many in the present day particularly, 
together with the known ability of the Liverpool Unitarian ministers, 
would have excited a fear as to the probable results, apart from 
other considerations. But other considerations existed. ‘The con- 
test originated in the projection of a course of Lectures to be 
delivered in Christ Church by thirteen clergymen, to which Unita- 
rians were invited by a circular from the Rey. F. Ould, written in 
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no very conciliating spirit.” The Unitarian ministers immediately 
invited Trinitarians to listen to a counter course of Lectures from 
them. A contemporaneous discussion was likewise agreed upon 
between the parties, but was abruptly terminated by the Church 
clergymen, as the Reviewer thinks, without any sufficient reason. 
He praises the conduct of the correspondence on the side of the 
Unitarians, and regrets its premature cessation. He then gives the 
syllabus of the course by the clergymen, the subjects being of their 
own selection, and each being confided to a different disputant ; so 
that for anything that appears to the contrary, each may have 
selected a subject upon which he had labored for years, and on the 
treatment of which by his own pen he prided himself. Of course 
the three Unitarian ministers were obliged to put themselves in an 
attitude of defence against thirteen assailants, and to follow in their 
track. 

The Reviewer considers the plan of the Trinitarian lecturers to 
have been singularly injudicious. It prevented the developement 
of many points of Orthodox belief, and led to an unfavorable mode 
of presenting others. The following subject was committed to 
Rev. Mr. Byrth, “The Unitarian interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment based upon defective scholarship, or on dishonest or uncandid 
criticism.” ‘The Reviewer thinks that “ the proposition was most 
infelicitously worded. There were only two ways of sustaining 
the charge it involved of ignorance or immorality. The one was 
by showing that the New Testament so clearly taught Trinitarian 
doctrines, that every learned and honest man must of necessity 
discover them in it; the other was by exposing the unlearned and 
dishonest character of all Unitarian interpretations affecting them.” 
The one method would have interfered with all the other Lecturers, 
the other method would have offered an interminable task. “ Mr. 
B. adopted neither, but persisted, notwithstanding protest, in using 
the Improved Version as an authorised exposition of the critical 
views and arguments of the Unitarian body.” Dr. Tattershall’s 
Lecture is praised as ‘sound, judicious, calm and dignified.” 
Some of his companions are allowed a merit nearly, if not quite, 
equal. We admire the candid censure which follows. ‘“ But we 
cannot conceal our unaffected concern, that several of them are 
marked by a superciliousness and dogmatism, a weakness and 
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puerility of conception and composition, and an unwillingness or 
inability to understand the real points in dispute, which we fear 
must prove injurious to a cause requiring, and worthy of, nobler 
and wiser advocacy. It is unfortunate too that some of the Trini- 
tarian champions are professors of a form of Calvinism, and 
employ a style of illustration, which must always render the 
defence of the truth peculiarly and unnecessarily difficult.” Mr. 
Ould is accused of the most gross plagiarism, in having taken with- 
out acknowledgement one half of his Lecture, the whole of which 
contains fifty-five pages, from Andrew Fuller’s “ Calvinistic and 
Socinian Systems,” &c. Mr. Stewart is reflected upon for his 
misconception of his task, and his unfitness on that account to 
pursue it. He entered the desk taking for granted the very thing 
he was bound to prove. He accused the Unitarians of having set 
up a God of their own, which is not true even as a figure of speech. 
He assumed at once, that he was not on an argumentative level 
with his opponents, but far above them. 

There is certainly no mean praise awarded to the three Unitarian 
ministers, in the following sentence. “It was undesirable for the 
interests of truth, that it had to be maintained against the attacks of 
Messrs. Martineau, Thom and Giles. Very different from each 
other, they possess qualifications for controversy of no mean order. 
Mr. Martineau stands first,—a man whose abilities and eloquence 
compelled the respect and admiration of his opponents. It is 
impossible to read his productions without being struck with the 
power and refinement of his understanding, the beauty and bril- 
liancy of his imagination, and the chasteness, and force of his 
style. His Lectures are not mere discussions. They abound 
with passages of great splendor and loveliness, which ought to live 
as long as the language they adorn.” The great, though in the 
opinion of the Reviewer the lesser, merits of Messrs. Thom and 
Giles are likewise generously commended. A passing word of 
censure is uttered against the occasional passages throughout the 
Lectures, which betray a forgetfulness or a breach of charity. 

The Reviewer then in a series of remarks, the whole spirit of 
which is highly honorable to him, proceeds to indicate the points 
of interest in the controversy. It has shown thai the “ Improved 
Version” is not to be considered as the authoritative exposition, or 
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even as an esteemed statement, of Unitarian opinions or criticisms.— 
The controversy has to some degree defined the present state of 
Unitarian sentiments, so that they are no longer so vague in them- 
selves, or so vaguely understood, as they have been. ‘ They [the 
Unitarians] distinctly maintain that Christianity is no doctrinal 
revelation at all.”” Though the writers are charged with some 
ambiguity and mysticism in expressing this opinion, yet it is thought 
to be fairly deducible from their statements, and is therefore taken 
as defining, in the haze of its obscurity, one prominent feature of 
Unitarianism. ‘The Reviewer thinks however that if they were to 
state distinctly what they mean by a spiritual revelation, in opposi- 
tion to a doctrinal revelation—“ if they had put their conception of 
the design and nature of Christianity into words whose precise 
meaning and force could be more accurately estimated than that of 
their actual language, it would be difficult to separate it altogether 
from the common one ; it would be found to involve the very thing 
of which it sought to get rid, to be inconsistent with Unitarianism 
as professed by themselves, and to be very dissimilar to the concep- 
tion which the Scriptures naturally convey.” Now as we read the 
Lectures in question we regarded them as most distinct expositions 
of Christian doctrine, as clear and explicit definitions of the spiritual 
doctrines of the New Testament. The only sense in which, by our 
judgment, the writers do say, or the body of Unitarians do maintain, 
or believe, that Christianity is not a “ doctrinal revelation,” is, that it 
teaches no doctrines which require uniformity of belief while they 
lie open to wretched and vexing controversy,—that it is based upon 
no scholastic propositions, no technical articles. However we will 
not enter upon this question, for it depends entirely upon what is 
meant by “a doctrinal revelation.” We are satisfied that the 
Lecturers maintained that Christianity has doctrines, which are to 
be learned in the moral excellence and government of God, in the 
mission, life, character, lessons and influence of Jesus Christ ; but 
that the essence of Christianity cannot be compressed into a creed, 
of any number of articles. 

“Another point prominently exhibited in these Lectures is the 
essential enmity to Orthodoxy which they display.” They not only 
affirm the absence of Scripture proof for Orthodoxy, but they assert 


the absolute impossibility of its being true. ‘ According to them 
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no revelation could prove Trinitarianism true, but Trinitarianism 
could prove any professed revelation containing it false. Why ? 
The answer given is, that Trinitarianism is contradictory and im- 
moral, its views of the Divine nature and of the person of Christ are 
absurd and inconsistent in themselves, and its views of God’s treat- 
ment of Christ and men are opposed to the fundamental princi- 
ples of equity and justice.” The Reviewer seems to think that a 
new or recent issue has been made between Unitarianism and 
Orthodoxy on this point. But if we know anything of the history 
of our peculiar faith, we should say it was for this very reason, 
viz. the impossibility of Orthodoxy being either Scriptural or true, 
that there ever was a Unitarian. The Reviewer wisely indicates 
the duty of our opponents in this respect, viz. that it is useless for 
them to battle with proof-texts, “* unless the charge of logical con- 
tradictoriness and moral injustice be first repelled and disproved.” 
While he admires the fearlessness with which Unitarians assert 
the essential absurdity and immorality of Trinitarianism, he is 
nevertheless surprised at it. He thinks there is nothing in the 
doctrines of the Trinity or the atonement more hard to admit than 
in the doctrines of the self-existence and the providence of God. 
He thinks that the reception of Orthodoxy by so many wise and 
good men is a presumption, that it does not involve absurdities 
which upon any other subject would be rejected with spontaneous 
indignation, and he is at a loss to conceive, how Unitarians can so 
represent Orthodoxy and yet have any respect for its disciples. 
This matter involves a great subject, upon which we have not now 
space to enter. Some of the moral impossibilities which Ortho- 
doxy, as we understand it, involves are these,—we mention but a 
few ;—that the Being who sent, should be the same as the Being 
who was sent—the Being who prayed to God, should himself be 
the One whom he addressed,—that God could not forgive sin 
without a vicarious atonement, yet should permit His creatures to 
put Him to death as that atonement,—that Adam’s sin should of 
necessity ruin all men, while Christ’s righteousness only saves a 
few, and those by an arbitrary election,—that God should require 
all men to repent on pain of his everlasting displeasure, and yet 
leave them in a state of inability to repent without special influence 
9* 
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from Him, which should compel them to repent,—that Satan should 
have equal power, if not more, than God. 

To one more point the Reviewer adverts, that is, to the responsi- 
bility incurred by holding opinions. He would not represent the 
Unitarians as maintaining the absolute and unconditional innocence 
of error; they do admit that a man may be responsible for his 
opinions. He thinks that the difference between them and the 
Orthodox would be as to the extent of the responsibility. ‘ We 
should infer a man’s sinfulness from his errors; they would infer 
the innocence of his errors from his goodness, ‘They do not allow 
opinions to be any certain test of character. The most erroneous 


may consist in their view with great moral excellence.” This 


remark likewise open a question upon which we cannot enter. If 
we may again state our understanding of the three Lecturers, we 
should say, they do admit and assert the individual responsibility 
of every human soul to God for the use of those means by which 
truth is put within the reach of the mind of an inquirer. 

The Reviewer concludes with suggesting a few most excellent 
hints as to the mode of conducting the controversy with Unitarians. 
“The controversy with Unitarians is no engagement for unripe 
and unfurnished minds. It demands an order of endowment and 
attainment, vastly superior to what many have thought sufficient for 
its safe and successful management. The plight of Orthodoxy 
has often embodied the cry, ‘Save me from my friends!’ Some 
of the passages most formidable to it in the works of its assailants 
We have room only 


are quotations from those of its advocates.” 


for a few lines, which we commend to the notice of any ‘Trinitarian 
who may chance to see our pages. 

* ‘To those who may feel it their duty to attack Unitarianism, we 
would say,‘ Understand it.’ It is not enough for a polemic to know 
his own opinions, he should know his adversary’s. He should be 
acquainted with the arguments that are urged against his views, and 
the effectual mode of answering them. If the true points in debate 
be not detected, labor is wasted, error is untouched, and the im- 
pression is conveyed of inability or unfairness. A liberal and com- 
prehensive acquaintance with Unitarian theology is indispensable to 
any safe and effectual attempt to refute it. It is useless, and worse 
than useless, to treat the body of Unitarians as if responsible for the 
sentiments and criticisms of individuals, or the present race for 
those of a past. The practice of quoting and answering Belsham 
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and Priestley, as if they were the authorised expositors of Unitarian 
belief, is easy, but not good. We war with the living, not with 
the dead. A study of our opponents’ publications, by revealing the 
real shape and ground of their dissent, would prevent many vain and 
pointless efforts, and irrelevant accusations. Unitarians, for instance, 
are often charged with refusing to receive our doctrines on account 
of their mysteriousness ; they allege that they believe in mystery, 
and that our doctrines are not mysterious, but contradictory, exclu- 
ded from their creed not by the presence of ideas too great for com- 
prehension, but the absence of ideas capable of reconciliation. They 
are charged with denying the atonement because they disregard and 
disesteem the Divine justice ; they allege that they reject the atone- 
ment because, among other reasons, they maintain and honor the 
Divine justice, and think the atonement to be, of all things, one of 
the most unjust. They are charged with cherishing pride of under- 
standing, in rejecting the doctrines of Orthodoxy ; they allege that 
humility of mind consists in submission to evidence which they dis- 
play, and that Orthodoxy is made up of many sentiments which evi- 
dence does not support. Now it is obvious that the mere bringing 
of these accusations, under such circumstances, does no good, nor 
the proving the folly and guilt of the conduct they describe. The 
thing needed, is the proof of their applicability.” 

The Reviewer next describes, with the beautiful eloquence of 
truth, the spirit in which the controversy should be conducted, viz. 
with courtesy, humility, respect and true interest,—without a persua- 
sion of personal infallibility, or a threatening of penalties for what 
is assumed, not proved,to be error. ‘The consciousness that we are 
searching for truth, that we love what we regard as truth, should 
lead us to respect and weigh the arguments of those who deny it. 
Every true-hearted man who feels this noble sentiment will not 
look for aid in a neglect, an unfair representation, of an opposing 
opinioa, or in an unworthy attack upon it. Again, “ a careful dis- 
tinction should be made between what is false and what is true in 
Unitarianism.” As a system of belief the Reviewer admits there 
is much in it which demands a respectful recognition. He gives it 
the credit of nobly asserting, vindicating and illustrating some truths, 
while it rejects others that he considers are of vital moment. From 
this admission he urges upon his fellow Orthodox believers to imi- 
tate the example set them by Unitarians, in presenting some Chris- 
tian sentiments which are equally valuable, and equally parts of 
Christianity, with those which Orthodoxy regarding as of special 
significance has almost exclusively enforced. G. E. E. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Sermons To Cuitpren. By F. W. P. Greenwood, D. D. Minister 
of King’s Chapel, Boston. Boston : James Munroe and Co, 1841. 
pp. 128, 16mo. 


To speak to children at once intelligibly and agreeably, to tell 
them just what they can comprehend and feel pleasure too in learn- 
ing, is one of the most difficult labors of the religious teacher, 
whether he be parent, pastor, or helper of the Sunday school. It 
is said by Dr. Johnson in his Life of Watts,—and it was a high 
commendation, which even his bigotry could not withhold from a 
Dissenter,—that he knew how “to lay aside the scholar, the phi- 
losopher, and the wit, to write little poems of devotion and systems 
of instruction adapted to the wants and capacities of children :” and 
he holds up to veneration the writer, who is found at one time com- 
bating Locke, and at another making a Catechism for children in 
their fourth year.” 

A work of this sort doubtless requires some peculiar gifts of the 
heart, as well as of intellect ; and we wish, that when it is under- 
taken from the pulpit, it might be with any good measure of the 
felicity and skill with which Dr. Greenwood has in these beautiful 
sermons accomplished it. We have read them with great pleasure, 
and what is more to the purpose,—since for such they were written, 
—we have found little children who have read them with pleasure 
too. In the judicious selection of the topics, in the crystal clear- 
ness of the style, in the simplicity and beauty of the thoughts, and 
the tone of seriousness and unfeigned love pervading the whole, 
they furnish a model for such addresses to the pulpit. There 
are several passages with which, had we space, we would gladly 
adorn these pages. But we can only commend the volume to 
parents, that they may obtain it for their children, and to children, 
that they may read it for themselves,—engaging at the same time 
that they shall not find it “ hard reading.” 

But notwithstanding the success with which in this, and some 
other instances we might mention, the design is accomplished, we 
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cannot think that sermons should often be addressed exclusively to 
children as the stated instructions of the pulpit. ‘There are few 
who possess the essential gifts for making such discourses interest- 
ing ; and there are many—learned and able preachers too—who in 
the want of such gifts should scarcely attempt it at all. Then it 
must be considered, that children form but a small part of any 
worshipping assembly; and that when they are exclusively 
addressed, there is another, and that a very considerable part,— 
young men and young women, neither parents nor teachers,—who 
may feel little interest in the matter. It has been urged that the 
pulpit should be “ brought down” to the comprehension of children. 
It were better, we think, that children should be Jrought up to the 
appropriate instructions of the pulpit. As long as they are children, 
there must of necessity be much that they cannot comprehend. 
But there is much also that they can be taught to feel, and they 
may learn reverently to adore. It can never be in vain that they 
come up with their parents to the temple, as long as their religious 
curiosity is quickened, and the sentiment of reverence awakened 
in their young hearts. ‘ When I was a child,” says one who was 
gentle among his converts as a nurse to her children, “1 thought 
as a child, | understood as a child.” And it may be numbered 
with the most delightful offices of the good pastor, to cherish by 
personal instruction the affections of the little ones of his flock, at 
that tender period when, as is recorded of the child Samuel, “ they 
do not yet know the Lord, nor is the word of the Lord revealed 
to them.” 

For this purpose we still think much of the good old practice of 
** Catechising the children” by the pastor; chiefly, however, as 
giving opportunity for the most familiar and affectionate instruction. 
We remember with satisfaction its influence; and for ourselves, 
we cannot but regret that the practice has fallen into disuse with 
the progress of Sunday schools. For excellent as such schools 
may be, they cannot discharge the pastor from the care of the whole 
flock. His commission still remains, ** to feed the lambs ;” and it 
was among the things foretold, of the chief Shepherd himself, 
“that he should gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in 


his bosom.” 
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Tue Scnpay Scuoot Lisrary, No. I. A Gift from my Teachers. 
Boston: B. H. Greene. 1840. pp. 144, 18mo. 


Tue Parnway or tHE Saviour. Designed for Sunday School 
Libraries and Bible Classes. By a Friend of Children. 
B. H. Greene. 1840. pp. 155, 18mo. 


Tue first of these little volumes appeared several months ago, 
but we notice them together, because they are published as parts of 
a series, the latter being called, Sunday School Library, No. II. 
Still they have no connection. ‘The first is made up of many short 
pieces in prose, and a few in verse, all of a religious character, and 
all, though not of the highest order, yet good and useful, with one 
exception. The piece entitled, “ A visit to the Hill Country, a 
Christmas Tale,” we must pronounce a decided exception. It is 
neither wise nor pleasant. It is a very familiar account of a visit 
which Jesus is supposed to have made, when about ten years old, 
to his cousin John of the same age, to pass his birth-day with him. 
The two cousins enter into conversation upon the singular events 
of their origin, their parents, expectations, &c.—in a style of collo- 


quial familiarity, unauthorised and unwholesome. ‘There are few 


writers who have even saved themselves from being offensive in 
any such attempt as this, and we are always sorry to see it repeated. 
In other respects the book is an excellent one for its purpose. We 
only beg, that if another edition should be published, the “ Christ- 
mas Tale” may be dropped. 

The Pathway of the Saviour is distinct and different. It contains 
a simple narrative of the Life of Christ, drawn of course from the 
Gospels, but arranged in chronological order, and given in the lan- 
guage of the writer. This language is pure and well suited to the 
minds of children, for whom the book is intended to answer the 
same purpose, as Ware’s Life of the Saviour for older readers. 
Where such a book is needed, this is calculated to meet the want. 
If children could all read the Gospels as many do, and pains were 
taken to interest and instruct them in that reading, we should prefer 
it to any other narrative. It is impossible, beside other reasons, 
that the writer should not give opinions and interpretations of his 
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own, where it would be better to leave the young reader free. Of 
this there are a few instances here, though fewer than we should 
expect, and not such by any means as should exclude the book 
from use or confidence. We commend it to all teachers. The 
map of Palestine in the beginning enhances the value, though not 
as well executed, and we are disposed to think, not quite as accurate, 
as it might be. We are sorry too to observe in one of the pictures 
the ‘ visible glory’ still appearing round the head of Christ; it is 
time that that poor fancy were dismissed. 

It is saying little, to say that the young cannot be directed too 
often to the life and character of the Saviour. Let them be pre- 
sented in every proper way, and their holy influence fall upon the 
tender heart as the light of life and of Heaven. 





Tue History or Harvarp University. By Josiah Quincy, 
L. L. D., President of the University, Cambridge. Published by 
John Owen. 1840. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 612 and 728. 


A thoroughly New-England book ;—a book therefore which must 
attract every enlightened descendant of the Puritans. The Colony 
and the University of Massachusetts Bay were alike consecrated 
“to Christ and the Church,” and the histories of their triumphs and 
their failures are parts of the same story,—each closely interwoven 
with the other. Every friend of our ancient University, and every 
lover of our ancient history, (for we have an ancient history,) will 
reckon this work among the many pleasing and valuable results of 
the Centennial Celebration of 36. We may well prize every oc- 
casion which opens a new field for the activity of the student, and 
by revealing rich treasures awakens a lively and persevering spirit 
of inquiry. The researches into which President Quincy was led 
in preparing his Cambridge Centennial Discourse suggested to him 
the further task of composing a complete History of the University, 
—a task difficult then, but becoming more and more so with the lapse 
of time. No pains have been spared to make a work worthy of the 
theme. The investigation of the original records has been thorongh, 
the detail of events and the delineation of characters are sufficiently 
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extended, very many interesting documents grace the Appendix, 
without encumbering the main text, the story is told in a clear, manly 
style, and the whole is presented to the reader upon pages correctly 
and beautifully printed, in the very best style of the University 
Press, and forming two large octavo volumes, adorned with plates and 
wood-cuts, of * things new and old,”—University buildings, seals, 
and heir-looms. As in the olden time, men and women have com- 
bined to build this monument, in commemoration and for the advan- 
tage of the University. And as the net proceeds are secured for the 
benefit of indigent students, this should furnish an additional induce- 
ment for every friend of New-England,—her history, her Univer- 
sity, her books, and her scholars, to supply himself with a copy. 





Memoir oF Natuaniet Bowpitcn. Prepared for the Young. 
Printed for the Warren Street Chapel. Boston: James Munroe 
& Co. 1841. pp. 158, l6mo. 


We are happy to notice the appearance of this simple and beau- 
tiful tribute to the memory of the late Dr. Bowditch. His great 
talents, and the noble use he made of them, are here portrayed in 
a form well calculated to arrest the attention and awaken the 
admiration of the young. While, still better, his spotless life and 
happy death are full of sacred instruction for all of every age. The 
work deserves to take its place not only in every library “ for the 
Young,” but in every library in the land. 





Tue New Iportatry. A Sermon, preached to the First Church, 
on Sunday, 22nd November, 1840. By its Minister, N. L. 
Frothingham. Boston: 1840. pp. 15, 8vo. 


We like this sermon exceedingly,—and yet we do not altogether 
like it. Most felicitous in its diction, like every thing which comes 
from its author, and sound in the doctrine which it presents, it still 
begets in the reader a suspicion of injustice towards some other 
preachers. Sharp and polished arrows are they, which a skilful 
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hand has sent forth ; but we look to see at what they are aimed, and 
are not wholly satisfied with what seems to us their direction. 
In plainer words, while we harmonize with Dr. Frothingham in the 
sentiment of his discourse, we fear lest some minds should receive 
from itan injurious impression respecting the design, as well as 
the tendency, of certain speculations that have acquired a place in 
our community. We are sorry these speculations have gained 
currency among us; because, as we think, they include much 
error, and are particularly mischievous in their effect upon the young 
oruninformed mind. But of the Christian faith and moral worth of 
some at least of those by whom they are embraced, we can speak 
with the confidence which long acquaintance gives vs. 

The object of the sermon under notice is, to point out a char- 
acteristic of the present day—* something in our own times, that 
is as much at variance with the old Scriptural faith as the calves 
at Bethel were with the first precept of the decalogue ; something 
that looks like the setting forth of strange gods.” This some- 
thing is designated in a single line: “the present era seems to 
be that of the apotheosis of human nature.” This Dr. F. 
accounts but another form of idolatry, in the place of those old 
the invisible agencies of the 


idolatries, of the “‘ graven image,” “ 


natural world,” and the * host of heaven,” whose prevalence and 
disappearance are described in words that show the taste and 
culture of the writer. ‘ And now shall he who has thrown away 
all these idolatries set up another? Shall he who has climbed so 
high revere nothing above himself?” The negative reply to this 
question leads the preacher back, at the close of his sermon, to the 
text with which it began; the language, viz. of the Psalmist, who 
(in Psalm xevii. 7) had demanded that honor should be paid to 
Him to whom alone all honor is due—* Worship Him, all ye gods.” 


Purposes AND ResponstBitities or THE CuristiAN MINISTRY: 
A Sermon, delivered Oct. 28, 1840, at the Ordination of Rev. 
James L. Stone, Mansfield, Mass. By Rev. Richard Stone, 
Pastor of the Congregational Society in West-Bridgewater. 
East-Bridgewater: 1840. pp. 17, 8vo. 
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A good, sensible, and appropriate sermon ; not of the highest 
order of literary merit, nor always happy in the management of 
the figurative language of which the writer seems fond; but a 
profitable discourse to be heard, and to be read. The text, from 
1 Thessalonians, v. 12, 18, * We beseech you to know them who 


’ suggests the two inquiries,—* for what 


labour amung you &c,’ 
purpose was the Gospel sent,” and, since its being sent implies a 
responsibility, vast and weighty, resting somewhere, “ on whom 
this responsibility rests?” The purpose of .God in sending the 
Gospel Mr. Stone considers identical with his purpose in establishing 
the Christian Ministry, and this he represents to be “ the salvation 
of the soul, and the [introduction of] the means which God has 
appointed to subject the heart to his dominion, through faith in 
Jesus Christ.” ‘The “attendant responsibility” is divided between 
the minister and the people. The minister must discharge his part by 
observing three points; “to present the truth in a plain, lucid, and 
pungent manner,—not shunning to declare the whole counsel of 
God ;” “ to present the truths of the Gospel impartially, that is, in 


* and “to present the Gospel to his people 


their true proportions ;” 
by his example.’ The people must fulfil their part by giving him 
their attention, exercising candour, and causing their light to shine 
in conjunction with his. A minister and a people thus united 
and thus cooperating must secure the ends of the Gospel. 

We notice in this discourse an inaccurate manner of citing 
Scripture, which should be carefully avoided by a preacher. 
Once and again Mr. Stone cites passages from the Old Testament 
as expressive of ideas contained in the New. Now it seems to us 
that the New Testament furnishes texts enough in which the Chris- 
tian doctrine may be presented, and that it is better, when we have 
this purpose in view, to adduce the language of Jesus and his 
Apostles than of the religious teachers of a previous dispensation. 
In one instance a passage of the New Testament is quoted incor- 
rectly. Paul nowhere “declares, that he was a ‘ living epistle, 
known and read of all men;’” in the passage which the 
preacher probably had in mind, he affirms that the Corimhians 
were his “ epistle, written in his heart, known and read of all 
men”—the fruit and proof of a faithful ministry among them. 
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TueoLocicat Scnoot at Campripnce.—The amount required to 
relieve the immediate wants of the Theological School having been 
raised, as we stated in our last number, and having been since paid over 
to the Treasurer of the College, the Committee of the Berry Street 
Conference wish to acknowledge, for the satisfaction of those who have 
contributed to this fund, the sources whence it has been received. It 
is proper to remark, that previously to the action of the Conference 
a Circular had been addressed by the Society for the Promotion of Theo- 
logical Education to a few individuals, in consequence of which some 
donations were obtained. The Committee of the Conference passed 
over to this Society the amount received in reply to their Circular, under 
certain conditions, which were incorporated into the terms of the transfer 
of the whole sum from that Society to the Treasurer of Harvard 
College. The vote of the Society which follows, passed at a special 
meeting held December 17, 1840, will show the nature of these terms 
and conditions. 


Whereas, by the exertions of this Society, and of a Committee of the 
Berry Street Conference, the sum of ten thousand dollars or more has 
been obtained, to ensure the appointment forever of an incumbent of 
the Dexter Professorship, or Lectureship, of Biblical Literature in 
Harvard College ; 

Voted, that the ‘Treasurer of this Society pay over all the net funds 
in his hands to the Treasurer of Harvard College, if the Corporation will 
receive the same, in trust, to be used by said Corporation solely in con- 
junction with other funds of the College appropriated to said Dexter 
Professorship, or Lectureship, of Biblical Literature : Provided, however, 
that the said Dexter Professorship, or Lectureship, shall never be left 
vacant for an unreasonable time ; and provided, also, that in case the 
funds transferred by this Society, by an instrument dated December 13, 
1830, should ever be appropriated for the support of a Theological 
School separate from the College, the money now contributed shall go 
with said funds: It being also the hope and expectation of this Society, 
that the transfer of the above mentioned funds from this Society to the 
Treasurer of Harvard College will not produce any diminution of the 
amount of the appropriations at present made by the Corporation for 
the instruction of Theological students; but rather, if the addition of this 
sum to the Theological funds should leave any portion of the income 
now appropriated in this way at the disposal of the Corporation, they 
will devote said portion to procuring for the Theological students 
instruction in some branch of study w hich is not at present adequately 


provided for, 
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the names of private contributors, 
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The Committee doubt the propriety of publishing, without permission, 
They have therefore authorised the 
publication only of the names of the religious Societies in which 
collections or subscriptions have been made for this object. They are 
placed according to the date of payment. 


Cambridgeport (Rev. Mr. Muzzey) & 57 00 
Leominster (Rev. Mr, Stebbins) 80 00 
Charlestown (Rev. Mr. Ellis) 220 50 
Salem (Rev. Mr. Thompson) 118 00 
Grafton (Rev. Mr. Palfrey) 20 00 
Watertown (Rev. Dr. Francis) 40 00 
Washington (Rev. Mr. Bulfinch) 71 00 
Lexington (First Parish) 16 56 
Bedtord (First Parish) 8 00 
Heath and Charlemont 10 00 
Cohasset (Rev. Mr. Phipps) 15 00 
Northfield (Rev. Mr. Everett) 30 00 
Dorchester (Rev. Mr. Hall) 100 00 
Brattleboro Vt. (Rev. Mr. Brown) 10 00 
Dedham (Rev. Mr. White) 24 00 
Worcester (Rev. Mr. Hill) 309 00 
Roxbury (Rev. Dr. Gray and Mr. Whitney) 150 00 
Providence (Rev. Mr. Hall) 300 00 
Peterboro’ N. H. (Rev. Dr. Abbot and 

Mr. Cutler) 70 00 
Sterling (First Parish) 54 00 
Northboro’ (Rev. Mr. Allen) 75 00 
Burlington Vt. (Rev. Mr. Ingersol) 158 00 
Milton (Rev. Mr. Angier) 16 00 
Lowell (Rev. Mr. Miles) 120 00 
Medtord (Rev. Mr. Stetson) 71 00 
Roxbury (Rev. Mr. Parker) 53 00 
Boston (Second Churci:) 436 00 
Salem (Rey. Dr. Flint) 56 40 
Quincey (Rev. Mr. Whitney and Mr. Lunt) 41 34 
Boston (Federal Street) 1,336 00 
Cambridge (First Church and College 

Chureh) 401 30 
Beverly (Rev. Mr. Thayer) 100 00 
Concord (Rev. Dr. Ripley and Mr. Frost) 107 00 
Marshfield (Rev. Mr. Leonard) 34 00 
Roxbury (Rev. Mr. Putnam) 275 00 


Barre (Rev. Mr, Thompson) 30 00 
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Boston (New South) 1,250 00 

Boston (Twelfth Congregational) 300 00 

. Boston (Brattle Street) 757 00 
Boston (First Church) 1,000 00 
Newburyport (Rev. Mr. Fox) 165 00 

Individual Subscriptions 1,720 00 

$10,205, 10. 


We learn that a liberal subscription has been made in Rev. Mr. 
Peabody’s Society in Springfield, if not in other places, but the amount 
not having been received, nor yet known to the Committee, could not 
be included in the above statement. We may be pardoned ourselves 
for adding, that the sum credited to “individual subscriptions ” includes 
a dovation of $1,000 from one gentleman of this city, a member of 
the Hollis Street Socicty. 

We have never yet noticed a fact in connexion with the Theological 
School, the mention of which we now quote with great pleasure from 
an official document. The Treasurer of the University, in his annual 
Statement lately printed, remarks, that “ there has been received of Rev, 
Francis Parkman D. D. five thousand dollars, to be added to the dona- 
tion of the late Samuel Parkman Esq., to constitute with said donation 
a foundation for a Theological Professorship in the University, to be 


’” "The union of filial respect with 


called the ‘Parkman Professorship. 
regard for the interests of theological edueation evinced in this act needs 
no language of commendation, The late Mr. Parkman, as we are 
informed, gave to the College land in Maine which he reasonably 
supposed would be an ample endowment of a Professorship; but from 
some cause or other the proceeds of sale were insuflicient for this 
purpose. The donation of his son has enabled the Corporation to 
establish the “ Parkman Professorship of Pulpit Eloquence and the 
Pastoral Care,” at a moment when some new arrangement was made 
necessary by the expiration of the term over which the subscription 
extended, from which the salary of Professor Ware Jr. has been drawn 
tor the last ten years. 

From the Treasurer's Statement it appears, that the consolidated funds 
for the support of the Parkman Professor, consisting, besides the dona- 
tious of those whose names the Professorship bears, of legacies of 
Hon. George Partridge and Rey. Dr. Porter, amounts to rather more than 
$15,000; the interest of which being inadequate to the payment of the 
Professor’s salary, the deficiency is supplied from the General Theo- 
logical Funds, and from the General College Funds in consideration of 


10* 
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instruction given to undergraduates and services performed in the 
College Chapel. A similar consolidation of funds has taken place in 
regard to the “Hancock Professorship of Hebrew and other Oriental 
Languages and the Dexter Lectureship on Biblical Literature.” The 
amount of the funds originally given for these two objects is a few 
dollars less than $15,000. If to this sum be added what has just been 
subscribed, as exhibited above, the whole amount of endowment for 
this Professorship will be a little more than $25,000; the interest of 
which at 5 per cent. being insufficient for the payment of the salary, the 
balance will be obtained from the General Theological Funds. Rev. 
George R. Noyes D. D., late of Petersham, as is known to our readers, 
has been elected to this chair, the duties of which he has entered upon, 
and discharged during the last term, as we learn, to the great satisfac- 
tion of the students under his care. 

Dr. Ware, Senr. being unable from loss of sight to continue the 
services Which for many years he has rendered with so much benefit to 
the successive classes that have passed under his instruction, and with 
so much advantage to the general interests of the College, has relin- 
quished the duties of the Hollis Professorship of Divinity, and his name 
appears on the annual Catalogue of the University as Professor 
Emeritus. 





Harvarp University.—The Ann ial Report of the President of the 
University was made to the Board of Overseers at their meeting in 
Boston, January 21, 1841. It represents “the state of the Seminary 
during the last Academic year as having been highly satisfactory ; the 
conduct of the undergraduates generally quiet and orderly, and their 
attention to their studies faithful. During the present Academic year 
an increasing praiseworthy attention to their studies, and an exemplary 
orderly disposition have been manifested.” In the department of 
Theology, under the superintendence of Rev, Dr. Ware Jr., “ instruction 
was given to the Junior Class, [of undergraduates,] during the first 
term in Paley’s Evidences, and during the second term in Butler’s 
Analogy ; to the Senior Class he gave a course of lectures on the history 
and criticism of the New ‘Testament, once a week during the term. 
Also alternately with Prof. Ware, Senr. he performed the morning and 
evening service of the University Chapel; and conducted the Sabbath 
worship in conjunction with Prof. Walker.” In the department of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Civil Polity, and Political Economy, 
upon the duties of which Dr. Walker entered immediately after the 
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Commencement in 1839, “instruction has been conducted through 
recitations, illustrated familiarly at the time by the Professor, in Locke’s 
Essay concerning Human Understanding, and Cousin’s Review of 
Locke ; Say’s Political Economy; and Story on the Constitution of the 
United States, The following is the order of studies in this department. 


The study of the Philosophy of the Human Mind is commenced in the 
second term of the Sophomore year, and continued and completed in 
the first term of the Junior year. In the second term of the Junior 
year the class do not attend in this department. The first term of the 
Senior year is given to Ethies, and the second to Political Economy and 
Constitutional Law.” The other departments of instruction in the 
College appear under the titles of Mathematics ; Natural Philosophy ; 
Rhetoric and Oratory; Greek ; Latin; History ; Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
and Geology ; Zoology, and Botany; Modern Languages. The Divinity, 
Medical, and Law Schools complete the circle of University studies. 
Under the head of the Divinity School we find it stated, that “the 
members of the Senior class preach once a week during part of the 
year in the Parish church, and there is a weekly exercise in extempora- 
neous speaking, attended by the whole School.” 





Perrectionism.—This doctrine is spreading in the Presbyterian 
churehes of the country, as we infer from the attention it exeites and 
the condemnation it receives from various quarters. A writer in the 
“Recorder,” under the title of ‘ Notes of a Traveller, remarks upon the 
churches in Western New York, that they are “troubled more perhaps 
just now with perfectionism than any other evil, except it be spiritual 
deadness in common with the church at large.” The last number of 
the “ Biblical Repository” contains an “ Examination of the doctrine of 
Perfection as he!d by Rey. Asa Malan and others,” by Rey. Dr. Woods 
of Andover. Dr. Beecher has also felt it necessary to appear as the 
public opponent of the doctrine, in a course of lectures at Cincinnati, 
the substance of which, he states, as we find his language quoted in 
another journal, “was delivered to the Senior class in Lane Seminary 
for the two past successive years, till at length the increasing agitation 
of the subject rendered it expedient to deliver them in a public weekly 
lecture, and publish them as fast as their revision for the press renders 


’ Of the progress of perfectionism he thus speaks. “The 


practicable.’ 
organization of anew denomination who hold the doctrine of perfect 
conformity of heart and life to the moral law—and aided by a Literary 
and Theological Institute, and students and friends and agents, and all 


the significant indications of an intended vigorous propagandism, leave 
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no alternative but to meet the subject.” The institution to which he 
refers is the Oberlin Institute, of which President Mahan is the head. 
Our readers may wish to know precisely what this doctrine, that 
has excited so much alarm, is. We will borrow Dr. Beecher’s 
words. “In the Christian, perfection in holiness implies a full and 
perfect discharge of our entire duty, of all existing obligations in respect 
to God and all other beings. It is perfect obedience to the moral law. 
** * The question is, whether conformity of heart and lite is in faet, 
and may be expected to be, attained as a qualification for living as well 
as dying.” The Methodists evidently look with much satisfaction upon 
this movement among the Presbyterians towards the favorite doctrine 


of their Church. 





Mr. Minier’s Views.—Few of our readers probably know that a 
semimouthly paper, in the 4to, form—eight pages in each number—is 
published in this city, devoted to the support of Mr. Miller’s views con- 
cerning the Second Coming of Christ. Its title in full is, “Signs of 
the Times of the Second Coming of Christ.” It is edited by our friend, 
the minister of the Christian Society worshipping in Chardon Street 
Chapel, whom we are sorry to see throwing away his industry and zeal 
upon this scheme. That such a paper should be published and sup- 
ported in New-England at the present day is indeed one of “ the signs 
of the times.” The editor states that for the last year he obtained 1,506 


subseribers. It has reached its 2lst number. 





Baptist Denxomination.—The “Watchman” gives the following 
estimate of the numerical strength of the Baptist denomination in 
this State, prepared from minutes in the editor’s possession. Associa- 
tions, 11; Churches, 204; Church members, 25,01; added to the 
churches by baptism during the vear, 2,549. The Boston Association 
ineludes 35 churehes, and had a “net gain” during the last year of 
1,170 members. 

In Maine the number of churches is 261; church members, 20,490 ; 
added during 1840, 2,249. 

From another source we learn, that this “denomination claims that 
one third of the whole population of the United States are directly or 
indirectly under its influeuee—being about 4,300,000." The Baptist 
Triennial Convention will be held in Baltimore in April next. Consid- 
erable anxiety is expressed, lest its deliberations should be disturbed by 
the introduction of the anti-slavery question, 
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Mrs. Barsautp—Newineton-Green Cuarri.—Newington-Green is 
in one of the villages which make the suburbs of London, on the 
northerly side. Here is a Unitarian, originally a Presbyterian, Chapel, 
in which Dr. Price, and afterwards Mr. Barbauld, pursued their ministry, 
This chapel has been lately repaired, and a monument erected in it to 
the memory of Mrs. Barbauld. “It is an elegant mural tablet, thus 
inscribed. 

In memory of 
Anna Laeritia Barpavrp, 
Daughter of John Aikin, D. D. 
and Wite of the Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, 
formerly the respected Minister of this Congregation. 
She was born at Kibworth in Leicestershire, 20th June 1743, 
and died at Stoke Newington, Sth March 1825. 
Endowed by the Giver of All Good 
with wit, genius, poetic talent, and a vigorous understanding, 
she employed those high gifts 
in promoting the cause of humanity, peace, and justice, 
of civil and religious liberty, 
of pure, ardent, and affectionate devotion. 
Let the young, nurtured by her writings in the pure spirit 
of Christian Morality ; 
let those of mature years, capable of appreciating 
the acuteness, the brilliant faney, and sound reasoning 
of her literary compositions ; 
let the surviving few who shared 
her delightful and instructive conversation, 
bear witness that this monument records 
no exaggerated praise.” 

The monument was erected at the expense of C. R. Aikin Esq. and 
the inscription was written by A. Aikin Esq. both nephews of Mrs. 
Barbauld ; the former “the ‘Charles, in his childhood, of his aunt's 
admirable and delightful publications for young persons.” The 
“ Christian Teacher” adds, 

“We hail the erection of this monument as another symptom of the 
progress that has been of late made by the congregation meeting at the 
antique Presbyterian chapel on Newington-Green. With the assist- 
ance of the Unitarian public, they have placed their chapel in a state 
of handsome repair: they heave considerably enlarged their library, and 
by the introduction of a departinent of general literature, much enhanced 
its value and usefulness; and they have commenced a Sunday School, 
which is already numerously attended, and promises complete success. 
The doctrinal lectures of their minister, the Rev. Thomas Cromwell, 
have also been the means of drawing unusual attention to Unitarianism 
in the neighbourhood ; and attracted on every occasion full auditories. 
To all such “revivals” we unteignedly bid God speed! especially when, 
as we understand is the case here, united efforts are made in the cause, 
not so much of a sect, as of the broad Christianity of Christ, consisting 
of two great elements, devotion to God, and human brotherhood,” 
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Da. Bowrine on Eoypr.—The “Reformer” of London gives the 
following abstract of “ Dr. Bowring’s Report” (to the British Govern- 
ment, we presume,) taken from the “ Manchester Guardian.” Accurate 
information respecting Egypt is particularly weleome at the present 
time. 


“Egypt consists of two parts: the valley of the Nile, from Assouan 
to Cairo, about 450 miles in length by 10 in breadth; and the Delta, 
about 70 miles by 90, extending from Cairo to the sea. The whole 
country, Which occupies au area of 10,000 miles, is about equal to one- 
third part of Scotland in extent: and this small area includes large 
tracts of desert sand. 

Despotic as the Pasha is, he has been unable to count the inhabitants 
of his own capital, and still less that of the entire country. He esti- 
mates the number of his subjects, however, at 3,200,000; but Dr. 
Bowring thinks they do not exceed 2,000,000 or 2,500,000. The 
grinding tyranny he exercises may be inferred from the single tact, that 
out of so small a territory, aud so scanty a population, he finds means 
to raise and keep on foot an army of 127,000 men, of whom 100,000 
must be natives of the country. And this is exclusive of 10,000 men 
in the navy and dockyards, If the army of Britain were in the same 
proportion to the people, it would amount to a million of men, and that 
of France would be 1,300,000,—a force which neither the one country 
nor the other, with all its immense resources, could maintain. 

Of the population, from 150,000 to 200,000 are Christian Copts, the 
rest Mohammedans. The foreigners cousist of 2,000 Armenians, 3,000 
Jews, 7,000 Greeks, 6,000 Catholic Franks, and 12,000 or 20,000 Turks. 
The governors of towns and provinces are generally Turks, and the 
Copts fill the offices of scribes and accountants. The Franks are 
traders. The fellahs, or agricultural population, are perhaps the most 
oppressed race under the sun, They are patient and submissive ; they 
toil hard and live poorly, and seem resigned to suffer whatever is inflic- 
ted. They are strongly attached to their native spot, and in the army 
great numbers of them pine away and die of nostalgia, an unquenchable 
desire to return to their homes. Alexandria is supposed to contain 
60,000 inhabitants: and, owing to the unhealthiness of the site, the 
deaths are estimated at twelve daily, or one in fourteen of the population 
per annum, 

Mehemet Ali has made himself proprietor of the whole soil of Egypt 
by confiseation or forcible purchase, except what belongs to mosques 
and monasteries. It is let in greater or smaller portions to fellaks, who 
pay, under the name of mirt or land-tax, what is really a rent. The 
rate varies, according to fertility, from 73. 94 [81,85] to bs, 84. [83,04] 
per faddan, a measure whieh is nearly equivalent to our acre, This is 
a high rent ina country where a labourer earus only about twopence 
haltpenny [five cents} a day. The expenses of cultivation are very 
heavy; for the productive powers of the soil depend entirely on irriga- 
tion; and this, in the case of all lands not overflowed by the Nile, is 
effected by water-wheels worked with oxen, aided by artificial canals. 
The whole cultivated soil of Egypt is supposed to amount only to 
2,000,000 teddans or acres. ‘The principal articles of produce are wheat, 
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beans, barley, dourah, maize and rice; and to these must be added 
sugar, cotton, tobacco, flax, indigo, silk, hennah, opium and linseed. 
Cotton has been only lately introduced, and the quantity raised is from 
100,060 to 150,000 bales a year. It is one of the Pasha’s monopolies; he 
forces the peasant to raise it, and takes the produce at his own price.” 





Toteration or THe Jews.—Every Christian, or humane heart will 
rejoice to learn that the efforts in behalf of the Jews of Damascus have 
been successful, and that not only “their innocence of the accusations 
made against them has been fully proved”—we give the Sultan’s 
vords—but according to his declaration, “the charges made against 
them and their religion are nothing but pure calumnies.” The firman 
from which these words are quoted was issued at Constantinople 
November 6, 1840, and proceeds as follows. 


“For this reason, and for the love we bear to our subjects, we cannot 
permit the Jewish nation (whose innocence of the crime alleged against 
them is evident,) to be vexed and tormented upon accusations which 
have not the least foundation in truth, but that, in conformity to the 
Hatti Scherif, which had been proclaimed at Gulhane, the Jewish nation 
shall possess the same advantages and enjoy the same privileges as are 
granted to the numerous other nations who submit to our authority. 

The Jewish nation shall be protected and defended. 

To accomplish this object we have given the most positive orders 
that the Jewish nation dwelling in all parts of our empire shall be 
pertectly protected as well as all other subjects of the Sublime Porte, 
and that no person shall molest them in any manner whatever (except 
for a just cause,) neither in the free exercise of their religion, nor in 
that which concerns their safety and tranquillity. In consequence, the 
present firman, which is ornamented at the head with our “ Hoomajioon” 
(sign manual,) and emanates from our Imperial Chancellerie, has been 
delivered to the Israelitish nation. 

Thus you, the above named judge, when yeu know the contents of 
this firman, will endeavor to act with great care in the manner therein 
prescribed, And in order that nothing may be done in opposition to 
this firman atany time hereafter, you will register it in the archives of 
the tribunal; you will afterwards deliver it to the Israelitish nation ; 
and you will take great care to execute our orders aud this our sovereign 
will.” 

Whether the consequence of this edict will be a permanent mitiga- 
tion of the evils to which the Jews in the East are liable, will depend 
we suppose, upon the anxiety which the Sublime Porte may feel to 
retain the friendly offices of Great Britain. The Jews of Syria, by the 
turn which has been given to the fortunes of Mehemet Ali, have 
exchanged one master for another. We shall be glad if they find 
themselves gainers by the change. 
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PorputaTion or Syria.—A map of Syria, lately published in London 
by Wyld, whose reputation is accounted “a gurantee for its accuracy,” 
presents on the margin “an account of the population, classed according 
to creed, viz. 

Mohammedans, exclusive of the Bedouins . . . . 860,000 
Greeks of the Oriental Church .......... 345,000 
PP POTTER CEE LETT... 
ONE dom aie Oe ak 60S we Soe VSS Oe ok 
ee re ee 
SAEED cc macaesiernaseccesnss Se 
REE AS coerce re vceoveseteccescens Se 
Metwalis and Yezides .........cccee-. 17,000 
TS EEE OCLC CEE. A... ... 
EE ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 

Tn some respects, the religious is equivalent to a territorial distine- 
tion; as, for instance, the Maronites, Druses and Metwalis inhabit 
distinct regions.” 





Usrrartan Worxs.—We sce announced as ready to be put to press 
in England, in one volume, thick 8vo, “Concessions of Trinitarians to 
the Truth of Unitarian Doctrines: selected fom the writings of the 
most eminent Biblical eritics and commentators, both Catholic and 
Protestant. By John Wilson,” the author of “Scriptural Illustrations 
of Unitarianismn,” a work which has reached a second edition —A 12mo 
volume has just been published in London, entitled “ Nine Sermons on 
some of the most important and stupendous Miracles of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By William James, Minister of the Gospel at Bridgewater }” 
where they were preached “in the ordinary course of weekly duty, as 
part of a series on the Life and Ministry of Christ.” The “ Christian 
Reformer” speaks favourably of them, as “ designed to give the plain, 
simple-minded Christian fresh confidence and satisfation in regard to 
the miracles of our Lord, and exceedingly well adapted to their 
purpose.” 

We notice also that Messrs. Hedderwick of Glasgow have issued a 
fifth volume of Dr. Chauning’s Writings, in the same style with the four 
which they published a year ago; and that in Belfast, Ireland, a cheap 
edition of Dr. Channing’s Works is in course of publication, “in about 
ten monthly parts, at one shilling each. The edition is carefully and 
neatly printed, with a large clear type, upon fine paper, with a hand- 
some portrait."—Rev. Mr. Burnap’s “ Lectures to Young Men,” have 
have also been reprinted in London, 














